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JAMES FREDERICK PERRIER 

INT RODUCTION 

Mu* Or.iPUAN'i’ Smica'i'on luis asked mo to write a few 
words of proluco to this lilUc l)ook* If I Ivy, it is only 
l»;causo 1 am old ononiijli to have lu\d tlic privilege of 
knowing t;ome of those who wove most closely associated 
with Rcri'ier. 

Wlujn I sat at tlm hiet of Vrohissor Campl)oll Kmscr in 
the Metaphysics cMassroom at hkliabnrgh in 1H75, l^etncr s 
waitings w(a'e being mu(;l\ road l)y us students, Iho 
innuouce of Sir William Hamilton was fast crumbling in 
the minds of young men who felt rather than saw that 
much lay beyond it, Wo wore still cngroHsccl with the 
controversy, waged in hooks which now, alas I soil for a 
Itmlh of their former laice, about the Coiulitionod and the 
Uncondiliomd. Wo still worked at Reid, Hamilton, and 
MansoL Rut the uUaeks of Mill on llm one side, and 
i\\' l•’el■|‘ier aiul Dr, Slirlinc; on the otluir, were slowly l)Ut 
surely w'ilhdraw’ing our inleresl, l^'eniijr had pointed 
out a path win eh seemed to lead us in t)m direction of 
(leriuany if \vi? would escape Ironi Mill, and Stirling was 
urging tis in liie same sense. It was not ineudy lliat 
I'kjrricr had writuai btailcs. lie had died more than ten 
years earlier, but his personality was still a living 
induencc. hlehoes of his words came to us ihiough 
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(iiaiit nnd Sdluv. OiUsitlc thi! Uiiivoi'.'sil-y, like 

Blackwood and Mak('ill made iis) foci what a iiowor lie 
had been. Bid tliat was not all for at least some of ns. 
Mr.s. Fcrriei' had removed to lCdinljiir(;li"--anci 1 endorse 
all that my sister say.s of her rare miality. film lived in 
a house in Torphiehen .Street, wliich was tire resort of 
those attracted, not only by the memory of her lursband, 
but by her own I'reat tpfts. .Slie was an ( dtl lady and an 
invalicl. But Ihouj'h she could not move Iroiii her chair, 
paralysis had not dimmed her mentid |Knver.>i. She was 
a true diun'Ulcr of ‘ Christopher North.’ I <louht whether 
I have seen her rival in (|uiekiu;sa, her su| lerior I never s.aw. 
She could lalk admiralily to tliose silting near her, and 
yet follow and join in the conversatinn of anolher ['roup 
at the end of the room. She eould adniil; herself to 
everyone — to the sliy uiul awkward sludeiil of eighteen, 
who like myself was too much in awtj of her to do more 
imholpcd than answer, and to the dbdiini;iii.slu:d men of 
letters who came from every (|utnU;r aUraetod by her 
reputation for hrilliaiicc. The wonis of no one eould he 
more incisive, the words of no one wore liiilnliiully more 
kind than hers. .She lind known ovcrylmdy. .She forgot 
nobody. In those days llie relation botweon Ivilorature 
and the Parliament House, if less close than it liad been, 
w,as more app.nvei!t than it is to-day, and Uislinguisheil 
Scottish judges and advocates mingled in tin; afternooni in 
the drawing-room, where she sal in a great ttrm-oliuir, with 
such men as Sellar and Stevenson and ( Irant sind Shnirp 
and 'rulloch. But her personality wiis the siij ironic bond. 

Those days arc over, and with them has paHsed away 
much of what stimulated one to read in the Jnslifules 
or the Philosophkiil Rcmaim. But for the historian of 
British philosophy Ferricr coutiiiuos ns a proniincnt 
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1 To il was; who (irut did, what Sliding and (Ivcuii 
diil again at a Klagn Inlni- (nv--niako a !H!dou!i appeal to ' 
tlionglilfnl people lo ioll(»w no longin' the Hlinllow 
|■ivnl(!l!t down whieh tins teadiing of the groat (iennun 
Ihinkorfi l>ad liioklod lo lliein, hut to aeek llie houvooh. 

If 101 a guide to Ihoae sources we do not look on liim 
today as adennate, we are not the lisis under a deep 
ohligatiim to him for having hisni the pioneer of later 
guidi’:!i. What Ferricr wrote ahiml forty yrstrs ago lias 
now hi:eonte readily aeeesiiihle, and what has heen got 
hy going there is in pvoeess of rapid and complete 
assimilation. 'The opnuons which were in legatdial 
hy the aiilhoiUics of the I'ree and United I'reshyterian 
Uhurehcs as diiupudirying I'crrier for the oppoiiunily of 
inllueiicing the niinil of the youth of h'.dinluirgh, I'roin 
the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in taicccssion to 
Sir William 1 lamilton, are regarded hy the present genera- 
tion of I’rcsliyterians as Ilie main reliahlc Imlwark aj^ainst 
till; altaeks of unhelievers. If one may judge l»y Ihe essays 
in the reeeiil volume called Imx Ahiiiilif the same pheno- 
menon di!i|ilays itself among the ymmg i l igli Chareh [larly 
in I'inglaiul. 'I'he 'rime Spirit is fond of revenges. 

lint evmi for others than this historians of the iimve- 
nicnt of ’I'luatglil tho hnniis ol ,l''ei iicr icnmin altraelive. 
'I'here is ahoiit them a I'eilain alnmsplnire in whiidi 
everything seems alive and liesli. 'riii'ir author was no 

Diyiedust. lie, was a living human heing, trouhled aa 
we are to.nlile.l, aial inteiesl.d in the Ihings wlrnh 
interest us. lie spoke to us, not liom the skies, litil 
liom among a crowd of his fellow Immaii hrings, and wo 
feel tlial he was one of unrselvca. Aa such it is good 
that It memorial nl him sluaild ho placed wlicie it may 
easily he sis'lt. UAi.li.\Ni'. 
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ICMU.Y I.IKIO 

I'l' may Iks a truisim, but it io nosKs this loss a fact, tlyat it 
i'l licit always ho of wIksivi llio world hoars most who infln- 
oiioos most dooply Iho thou^jlit of tho ai?o in which ires 
lives. ’I'liu nanus of James IfrcsdoricU Eevrier is little hoarcl 
of hoyond ilut comparatively small circle of philosophic 
Ihiiiltoi's will! reverence his memory and do their best 
to keisp it Ki'cen : to otlsers it is a name of little import— - 
one amoni' a mnUitiidc at a time when Scotland had 
many sons risin|f up to call her blessed, and not perhaps 
one of the most notable of these. And yet, could wo but 
estimate this value of work accomplislicd in the higher 
sphere of tlionght as we estimate it in the other regions 
of iira.'lical work- -an impossibility, of course- -we might 
In* disposed to modify our views, and accord our praises 
in very ditlisrent (piarters from those in which they are 

(uivuni .lAn’rit^r wrote no popular books ; he came befoie ^ 
the pulrlic e.omparativoly little; he made no effort to 
v.MS.ncile religion witli pliiloso|)hy on the one hand, or to 
proponnd Uieoiii's startling in Iheir mmithodoxy on the ^ 
lalier, And still we may claim for him a i>lace---and an 
hononndile place- amongst the other Famous .ScoUf, lor 
the iiimplc reason that after a long century ol wearisome 
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reiteration of tiresome platitudes — platitudes which had 
lost their original meaning even to the utterers of them, 
and which had become misleading to those who heard 
and thought they understood — Ferrier had the courage to 
strike out new lines for himself, to look abroad for new 
inspiration, and to hand on these inspirations to those 
who could work them into a truly national philosophy. 

In Scotland, where, in spite of politics, traditions are 
honoured to a degree unknown to most other countries, 
family and family associations count for much i and in 
these James Ferrier was rich, His father was a Writer 
to the Signet, John Ferrier by name, whose sister was 
the famous Scottish novelist, Susan Ferrier, authoress of 
X T/ie Inheritance^ Destiny^ and Marriage. Susan Ferrier 
did for high life in Scotland what Galt achieved for the 
humbler ranks of society, and attained to considerable 
eminence in the line of fiction which she adopted. Her 
works are still largely read, have recently been repub- 
lished, and in their day were greatly admired by no less 
an authority than Sir Walter Scott, himself a personal 
friend of the authoress.^ Ferrier^s grandfather, James 
Ferrier, also a Writer to the Signet, was a man of great 
energy of character. He acted in a business capacity 
for many years both to the Duke of Argyle of the time 
and to various branches of the Clan Campbell : it was, 
indeed, through the influence of the Duke that he obtained 
the appointment which he held of Principal Clerk of 
Session, Janies Ferrier, like his daughter, was on terms 
of intimate friendship with Sir Walter Scott, with whom 
he likewise was a colleague in office. Scott alludes to 

* In a Life of Susan Fenier^ lately published, an account of Die 
family is given which was written by Miss Ferrier, for her nephew, 
the subject of our memoir. 
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,,i,„ i„ hiK Jonn.iil as ' 

cliiuacloi in Misii :i>Vnier’n fnhnihmf, .ln*wn, as alio 
l,,nsclf(u:kno\vU;(t|'.'!i, IVoiu lior lallioi. I In tlin.l ni i.U*,. 
,U wind* ti.no Si:olt wrilof. of liimi 'H.moHl <.M N .. 
1'’onioi' i!i iloiul, «l oxlroiix- (.1.1 iif.''. I I slu.vil.l 

not liko to live so lo..)!. Ho was a .nan will, slion,; 
mssi.ma a.nl .U.O..K l..vjtuliorii, la.l will. p,-..o...aa u.mI 
Lnly Monli.nonla at ll.o aamo li.no.- ja.nos lo-.iioi a 
will!, Miss. (lonll!., wu!. roiiiiivkalilo lor lior liomily : a 
linyi! laiiiily waa Uon. tohor, tlio oltloal non nl whom was 
Jai.’.0!i h’r.!iloii.!k I'Yavior’a lall.or. Yiamr, l•Vmo.•, tho 
Hulijoot of lliia .'ikoloh, niio.1 fivciuonlly to ilino will, hm 
l-ramifalhor at liia houi.o in MoinuH-,'>i'>'-. 
lAmior ..olod in Hn* oaiiaoily ol hosl. m ; ami U is oaay h' 
inia|;iiio ll.o hii|',lit laUi wliii;!. would lako lilm o on llicw 
ooonKioi.!i, aiul ll.o iiuinrsiiioM whiili inusl. l.avo Ik'. ii 
laailo iiiion tlm Iml, holh Ihoi. ami aUm l.o i.ttain.al to 
maiilioml; for Mki Kovii.!. amviwd ni.lil iM.ii.l. In 
lalor lifo, imlooil, ln’t wit was iiai.l to ho amiM-whal 
cauiilio, ami alio wan iiu;i!i.hly diomlod hy hor yuiniyor 
frioiKla iiml roliilivoM im l.im h aa al>o vvaa ioi»i.ori.d ; lail 
Ihi-i, to do hor j.ialioo, was iiailly mviiijt to ii.livi..ili. !i. 

, Sill! wan at aiiyialo In-only iiiloiialoti in Iho fomnu!!i ol 
luir iioiihow, to whom alio waa in llio liahit nl* allmlinit an 
' ilu! laal of tlio molaiiliyiiioiiu.!.’ lii aiooly, iii'i liap:;, u vny 

liu|i|ty litlo for olio who waa aoinowlmt of an 

ami hiy;m) a now ..Ta ralhor llian com lmlrd an olil.^ 

Jamoa Ficiloiiok l’oirior’!i iiiotl.ir, Miiijvirot Wilaini, 
waa a siialor of i'lofeiMOr John Wilaoi. ll.o • ( :i.ii-aoiilu r 
North' of imntoilal inoinmy, whoso dautthtor ho waa 
aftoiwarda to marry, Maijtinot I'Vriior waa n wonniii of 
Hliikiii|i; poi'iional licauly. Hor foalinoH worn iii’ihrcl in 
Ihoir Hyiumolry, aa ia lilinwn in a lowly min.al.no, 
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painted by Saunders, a well-known miniature painfccv of 
the day, now in the possession of Professor Feriiev*^s son, 
her grandson. Many of these personal charms descended 
to James Ferrier, whose well-cut features bore consider- 
able resemblance to his mothers. And his close con- 
nection with the Wilson family had the result of bringing 
the young man into association with whatever was best 
in literature and art While yet a boy, we are told, he 
sat upon Sir Walters knee; the Ettrick Shepherd had 
told him tales and recited Border ballads ; while Lockhart 
took the trouble to draw pictures, as he only could, to 
amuse the child. 

In surroundings such as these James Frederick Fender 
was born on the i6th day of June 1808, his birthplace 
being Heriot Row, in the new town of Edinburgh — a 
street which has been made historic to us by the recol- 
lections of another child who lived there long years 
afterwards, and who left the grey city of his birth to die 
far off in an island in the Pacific. But of Ferrieds 
child-life we know nothing : whether he played at * tig ^ 
or ‘shinty^ with the children in the adjoining gardens, 
or climbed Arthur's Seat, or tried to scale the ' Cats' 
Nick ' in the Salisbury Crags close by ; or whether he 
was a grave boy, ^holding at' his lessons, or reading 
other books that interested him, in preference to his 
play. Ferrier did not dwell on these things or talk 
much of his youth; or if he did so, his words have been 
forgotten. What we do know are the barest facts : that 
his second name was given him in consideration of his 
father’s friendship with Lord Frederick Campbell, Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland ; that his first name, as is 
usual in Scotland for an elder son, was his paternal 
grandfather's; and that he was sent to live with the 
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Rev, Dr. Duncan, the parish minister of Riithwell, in 
Dumfriesshire, to receive his early education. Dr, 
Duncan of Ruthwell was a man of considerable ability '' 
and energy of character, though not famous in any 
special sphere of learning. He is well known, however, 
in the south of Scotland as the originator of Savings 
Banks there, and his works on the Seasons bear 
evidence of an interest in the natural world, At any rate 
the time passed in Dumfriesshire would appear to have 
left pleasant recollections ; for when Ferrier in later life 
alluded to it, it was with every indication of gratitude for 
the instruction which he received. He kept up his 
friendship with the sons of his instructor as years went 
on, and always expressed himself as deeply attached to 
the place where a happy childhood had been passed. 
Nor was learning apparently neglected, for Ferrier began 
his Latin studies at Ruthwell, and there first learned — 
an unusual lesson for so young a boy — to delight in the 
reading of the Latin poets, and of Virgil and Ovid in 
particular. After leaving Ruthwell, he attended the 
High School of Edinburgh, the great Grammar School 
of the metropolis, which was, however, soon to have a 
rival in another day school set up in the western part of 
the rapidly growing town; and then he was sent to 
school at Greenwich, where he was placed under the 
care of Dr. Burney, a nephew of the famous Fanny 
Burney, afterwards Madame d'Arblay. From school, 
as the manner of the time was, the boy passed to the 
University of Edinburgh at the age of seventeen, — older 
really than was customary in his day, — and here he 
remained for the two sessions 1825-26 and 1826-27, 
or until he was old enough to matriculate at Oxford. 
At Edinburgh, Ferrier distingui,shed himself in the class 
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of Moral Philosophy, and carried olT the prize of tho year 
for a poem which was looked upon as giving promise of 
literary power afterwards fulfilled. His knowledge of 
Latin and Greek were considered good (the standard 
might not have been very high), but in mathematics lie 
was nowhere. At Oxford he was entered in 1828 as a 
* gentleman-commoner’ at Magdalen College, the Collogo 
of his future father-in-law, John Wilson. A gen tie man- 
commoner of Magdalen in the earlier half of the century 
is not suggestive of severe mental exercise,^ and from the 
very little one can gather from tradition — for contempor- 
aries and friends have naturally passed away — ^JanicH 
Ferrier was no exception to the common rule. That ho 
rode is very clear j the College was an expensive one, and 
he was probably inclined to be extravagant Tradition 
speaks of his pelting the deer in Magdalen Park with 
eggs ; but as to further distinction in more intellecLual 
lines, record does not tell. In this respect he presents a 
contrast to his predecessor at Oxford, and friend of later 
days, Sir William Hamilton, whose monumental learning 
created him a reputation while still an undergraduate, 
Sir Rounclell Palmer, afterwards Lord Selborne, was a 
contemporary of Ferrier’s at Oxford; Sheriff Campbell 
Smith was at the bar of the House of Lords acting as 
Palmer’s junior the day after Ferrier’s death, and Sir 

^ The gentlemen-commoners at Magdalen, as cIsewJiere, paid 
higher fees and wore a distinctive costume ; at Magdalen they luid 
a common room of their own, distinct from that of the Fellows, or 
the Demies or Scholars, and seldom read for honours. In Fcrriei’*s 
days Magdalen College admitted no ordinary commoners, and tlioro 
were but few resident undergraduates, many of the thirty denut's 
being graduates and non-resident. In the year of his nintriculatioii 
there were only ten gentlemen-commoners ; thus, as far as under* 
graduates went, the College was a small one, 
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Roundcll told him that he remembered Ferrier well at 
College; he described him as ‘careless about University 
work/ but as writing clever verses, several of which he re- 
peated with considerable guslo. Of other friends the names 
alone are preserved, William Edward Collins, afterwards 
Collins-Wood of Kcilhick, Perthshire, who died in 1877, 
and J. P. Shirley of Ettington Park, in Warwickshire ; ^ 
but what innucnces were brought to bear upon him by his 
University life, or whether his interest in philosophical 
pursuits were in any way aroused during his time at 
College, we have no means of telling. A later friend, 
I-Ienry Inglis, wrote of these early days; ‘My friendship 
with Ferrier began about the time he was leaving Oxford, 
or immediately after he had left it — I should say about 
1830 or thereabout. At that University I don’t think 
he did anything more remarkable than contracting a 
large tailor’s bill; which annoyed him for many yeans ^ 
afterwards. At that time he was a wonderfully hand- 
some, intellectual-looking young man, — a tremendous 
“swell” from top to toe, and with his hair hanging down^‘ 
over his shoulders.’ Though later on in life this last 
characteristic Avas not so marked, Perrier’s photographs 
show his hair still fairly long and bru-shed off a finely- 
modelled square forehead, such as is ] usually associated 
with strongly developed intellectual faculties. 

It is known that Ferrier took his Bachelor’s degree 
in 1832, and that he had by that time managed to 
acquire a very tolerable knowledge of the classics and 
begun to study philosophy, so that his time could not 
have been entirely idle. For the rest, lie probably 

1 Mr. Shirley was Member of Parliament for South Warwickshire, 
a well-known genealogist, and the author of The Tfobh and Genth 
Mm of England 
2 
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passed happily through his years at College, as many 
others have done before and after him, without allowing 
more weighty cares to dwell upon his mind. Another 
friend of after days, the late Principal Tulloch, after 
noting the fact that Oxford had not then developed the 
philosophic spirit which in recent years has marked her 
schools, and which had not then taken root any more 
than the High Church movement which preceded it, 
goes on j Ht may be doubted, indeed, wlietlier Oxford 
exercised any definite intellectual influence on Pro- 
fessor Ferrier, He had imbibed his love for the Latin 
poets before he went there, and his devotion to Greek 
philosophy was an after-growth with which he never 
associated his Magdalen studies. To one who visited 
the College with him many years afterwards, and to 
whom he pointed out with admiration its noble walks 
and trees, his associations with the place seemed to be 
mainly those of amusement, There is reason to think 
that few of those who knew him at Magdalen would have 
afterwards recognised him in the laborious student at St. 
Andrews, who for weeks together would scarcely cross 
the threshold of his study; and yet to all who knew him 
well, there was nevertheless a clear connection between 
the gay gownsman and the hard-working Professor.^ 

In 1832, Ferrier became an advocate at Edinburgh, 
t it does not appear that he had any serious idea of 
actising at the Bar. This is the period at which we 
.now that the passion for metaphysical speculation laid 
hold of him,— a passion which is unintelligible and in- 
explicable to those who do not share in it, — and as 
Ferrier could not clearly say in what direction this was 
leading him, as far as practical life was concerned, he 
probably deemed it best to attach himself to a pro- 
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fijHsion which left: i\\\\d\ licopc to the adopter of it, to 
Htrilcc out lines of his own. What led Forrier to cle- 
tonnine to spend sonuj months of the year 1834 at 
Ileidelheif^ it would he extremely inlerestinjjf to know. 
M'he friend fust (luoted writes: 4 cannot tell of the 
inihicnees under which he devoted himself to inola- 
physics* My opinion is that there were none, tnil that 
he was a idulosopher horn, lie attached himself at 
once to tho fellowship of Sir William Hamilton, to 
whom he nv(\s introduced by a common friend — I think 
the lati^ Mr. Taidovic Cokiuhonn. I know that lie looked 
on Sir William at that time us his master.* 

Ih-ohably the friendship with Hamilton simply arose 
from the nalural attraction which two symiiiUhetic s])irits 
feel to one another. It is clear that at this time 
Fcrriei’s bent was towards melaphysics, and that, as 
Mr. IngUn says, this IxaU was liorn with him and was 
only beginning to find its natural outlet; thon^foro it 
would be very natural to suppose Hint actpia inlance 
wouhl bn sought with one who was at this lime in tho 
/.enitit of his powers, and whose, writings in tlu? 

were exciting liveliest interest. A casual 
a(r(|uainlam;eshii) biitwecn tlu^ young man of threc-nnd- 
twcnly and the matured |)hilosophor twenty years his 
senhu' soon rijamed into a friendship, not perhaps 
common hotwcoii two nu?n so different in aga), It is 
perhaps more I’emarkable consulering tho differences 
in opinion on philosoiihical <|uestions which soon arose 
betsvc(si the two; for it is just as dillfieult for those 
whe^'Ui point of view Is fundamentally opposed on specu- 
lative (tueslions to cany on an intercourse concerning 
their pursuits which shall bo both friendly and uncon- 
strained, as for two political opponents to discuss 
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vital questions of policy without any undercurrent of 
self-restraint, when they start from entirely opposite 
principles. Most likely had the two been actually 
contemporaries it might not have been so easy, but as 
it was, the younger man started with, and preserved, 
the warmest feelings to his senior; and even in his 
criticisms he expresses himself in the strongest terms 
of gratitude: ‘He (Hamilton) has taught those who 
study him to ihinh^ and he must take the conse- 
quences, whether they think in unison with himself or 
not We conceive, however, that even those who 
differ from him most, would readily o^Yn that to his 
instructive disquisitions they were indebted for at least 
half of all they know of philosophy,’ And in the 
appendix to the Imiiiutes^ written soon after Sir 
William’s death, Ferrier says: ‘Morally and intellect- 
ually, Sir William Hamilton was among the greatest 
of the great, A simpler and a grander nature never 
arose out of darkness into human life j a truer and a 
manlier character God never made. F or years together 
scarcely a day passed in which I was not in his com- 
pany for hours, and never on this earth may I expect 
to live such happy hours again. I have learned more 
from him than from all other philosophers put together \ 
more, both as regards what I assented to and what I 
dissented from.’ It was this open and free discussion 
of all questions that came before them — discussion in 
which there must have been much difference of opinion 
freely expressed on both sides, that made these evenings 
spent in Manor Place, where the Hamiltons, then a 
recently married couple, had lately settled, so delight- 
ful to young Ferrier, He had individuality and 
originality enough not to be carried away by the argu- 
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un;nlH used liy mo I'loul an uiUliorily ami mo Icaiai-il a 
man aK hw (Viond waa na'Imiuul, aiul llu'n a'l lati-r Im 
coiiMlantly cxinoMMcd Ilia nilimt llwil itowcoi so I'.ivat 
liad biaai (j(!V()lt;d to llu! s.-rvici! ol' a tiyalmi 

- -tliat oC Reid of wliidi l-Vriit-r so llioioiiKldy dia 
approved. lUit at tlm Maiiii! time In; bardly dared to 
expect dial llu! lidjoiirs of a lifeliim: could lie Met leade 
at tlie l)idrliit|^ of a man ao luueli Ida junior, and l'» 
aay the truth it is doubtful whether IliuiiiUoii ever 
fully I'lasped hi>i opponenl’a point of view. Still, l•1•lrie^■ 
tells Its that from first to last his whole intereouir.e with 
Sir William llmnilton was marked with more |ileaMire 
and less pain than ever attended bis intercourse with 
any human Insiift, and after llainiltou was (‘om! lie 
cherished that memory with affei'tionate esteem. A 
louehiiii? iiceouiU is piven in Sir Witliain’s lile ('I bow 
dmini; lhal leiriblo ilhiess wliieli lai sadly impaireil Iti-i 
powers and nearly look bis lile, l'■l•lrie^' mij'.hl be seen 
paeinit to and Cm on the street opposite Ids brdroom 
window durinj^ tlie wlmle imxiotis id|.',hl, w.UehiM)', for 
iiuliealions of Ids eoiidiliim, yet nnwillintt ti> iiilnitle on 
the aUondanls, ami unaliln to tear himself from the 
spot where his friend was possibly |iassin|.' ihionp.li the 
last ai'ony. Sueli friendsidi) is lionoundde to liolb 
men eoneeiiied. 

I’erhaps, then, it was this iulensmise with Idndnd 
npirits (for many sneh weie in the luiliit of jeUbetiiin 
at the I'rofessor’s house) dial eansed ^■^•lrier finally 
to (lelei'inine to make (ildlosopliy the pnisnil of bis life 
• diis eoiubined, it may be, with the interest in letters 
wldeli be could not fail to derive from bis own ini' 
mediate eircle. He was in coiiWiint contimmit niion 
widi Susan Kenier, Iris lumt, who enconrimed his lilenuy 
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bent to the utmost oi' licr powor, ‘I'lirn I’ionrH.'ior 
Wilson, his undo, lluni^'h of n voiy ilillru iil cijnrarli r 
from his own, {UtmcltHl liim by his aruJ wit 

— a brighlncHS wliioh lie says he ean liahlly luin^r hrlbre 
himself, fur less eoimminiealt? In nihre; whn had not 
known him* IVihapH, as the same iVii'ml »)Ur»trd ln‘lnrr 
suggests, the allraelioii was pailly due lu .mi U her janiree. 
He says; *IIow Ketrier got nw with Wil‘>nu [ inwi 
could divine; unl(‘ss it were lliHuigh the htij^hl eyes 
of his drtugiiier, Wilson ami hVirier iieeiiu'd to me ns 
opposite as the poles; the om; all jinrliy, llie (jihrr all 
prose. Hut the youth proltahly yieltled to Mu* inatuift 
majesty and gimius of tin; man, Had tlit'y met on 
equal terms I dfin'l lliink llu^y eonhl have aipetal hir 
ten mijuUes. As it was, they had seiiomi dila ienei's 
at times, which, however, I helieve wete all nUiiiiuli*ly 
and happily udjusledd 

The visits to his unde’s honu', ami tlie aitraelive 
young lady whom he llurre met, mma have laq;e!y c:on 
Iributcd to henier’s happiness in ihe'a? yeaifi of lueiilal 
fermentation, *Su(;h liintss etmie in many imsr:* lives 
when youth is turning into nianluiod, and puweia lun 
wakening up within that seem as thnug.h they would 
lead us we know not whither. And ;.o it may liaw^ hetat 
with Imrrier, Hut he was endoweil with ennsidi ialilt! 
calmness and sell-coiiiiuiuul, (aimhined w ith ri eonriih'iiee 
in his powers .suflicuini to eany him ihhat|;h many diNi 
cultie.H that miglU otlmrwise have yn\ the heitei et' him. 
Wilsons home, hjleray, near the l.alcr ol ^\ jtidorimere, 

V was tile centre of a dmle of hrilliant stars, h’rNier 
recollected, while still a lad of soveiitri-n years nl’ iqp’i 
meeting there at one lime, in the summer ul ih,j5, Hrott, 
Wordsworth, Lodduirt, and Canning, a nmjnueiiun 
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(tin leu It to hcaL^ Onco more, wo aro told, and on a sadder 
occasion, lui cMino into aHHoelalion with tlio ^rroatest Scot- 
Lish novoUiU, *lt was cm that |;looniy voya^!;o wlion the 
Kudoring man was convoyed to Leith from London, on 
his I’Oturn from his ill- fated forijign journey, Mr. .I’errier 
was also a i)a«sengor, and scarcely dared to look on the 
aliiinst unconscious form of one whoso genius he so 
warmly admiredd The end >vas then very near. 

Professor Ferricr’s daughter tells us that long after, in 
the sunimer of 1856, tluj family wont to visit the English 
flakes, the eontro of atlracaion Ijoing ICllcray, Mr. Fc trier's 
old home and Ijirlhplace. *The very name of IClleray 
hreulluis of jioetry and romance, Our fallier and mother 
had, of course, known it in Us glorious prime, when our 
gmudfather, '‘Christopher North/' wrestled with dalesmen, 
strolled in his slippers with Wordsworth to Keswick (a 
dislanctj of st^veiUtien mih^s), and kof)t lus tcivoarod lairgo 
in the long drawing-room of JClleray. In these days they 
had “ rich company," and llui names of HoiUlmy, Words- 
wonli, Dts (/uincey, and CFjIcridgc were to thorn familiar 
Imuscltold words. 'The cottage my mother was born In 
still stands, overshadowed hy a giant sycamore." 

We can easily iniagiiio the effect which society such as 
this would luive on a young man’s mind, .But more than 
that, the friendship with dm altractivo cousin, Margaret 
Wilson, developed into sonuithing warmer, and an engage- 
ment was finally foriiuHl, which culmimUed in his juarriage 
in i 837. Not many of James Fen ier’s IcUers to hts cousin 
during Lluj long tmgagemcnlluive been liresevvcd ; the few 
that aio were written from Cicrmuny in 1854, the year 

* 'rids ivicollng ufioi' tho Iiidi tnur of fJcoll, Anne 

ScdU, rtiiil r.uckimi'L, when lliey viiiittKl Wilsim ul KIkmy. Ciuming 
waH liUiyiiiii; at Slorre, in I lie iidglihoiirhoocl. 
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in which ho went to Ilciilclhcrj' ; (h<iy uviv iiddiv'iMMl lo 
7 'hirlstanc Hoii.se, lu-ar Sclldric, whi’ii; Mis;; W’ilsoi, was 
residing, and they give a lively ac.ioiint t.l hi;; adventure’s 
The voyage from l,ei(h to kntterdani, judging iVnni 
the first letter wriltisi from lleidelhmg, and 'dated 
August 18.34, would aiUK'ar In h;nv hegun in inaus- 
picious fashioti. I'crrier writes; '] h;»ve just Ix-en 
a week, and would liave answered your hgter jionuer, 
had it not been tlml .1 wishral lo make myself Inlerid.ty 
well acquainted with the siuToimding .ser-iieiy before 
writing to you, and really the heal has been s,. mer- 
whelming that I have, been imiiellml to I, do; matt. rs 
leisurely, and have not even yet liemi able to get 
through so muchwAw-W%us I should lutve wished 
What I have seen I will endeavour to deserihe t.i you’ 
This place itself is most tlelightfnl, luiil ih<! eounliv 
about It IS magnificent. Itut this, a,s a review, -r would 
say, iy way of anikipaiiou. Have patience, ami in the 
meantime let me take events in their natural older, and 
begin by telling you I .sailed from f,eith on the moiniug 
of the .second of this mouth, with no win, I at alt. \VV 
drifted on, I know not how, ami lowaid eivning w.-ro' 

within gunshot of Iiml.keiih; on It.,; (i,l|.nvi„g .ni, e 
we were in sight of the Kass. and in sight o( ,h • : 

we continued during tlm whole ,|;ry. - 

or three day.s we went healing lui ai''un' 1 n b ■ 1 ' 1 

Wl»d, forcod u. .rf 

n..ido 0„« .,„te „c . I, ' , , ' " 

prOBreMmeJs il , , , . r"' "' 

tllo captain’, lady, wl,,,, |,,i„ ' ' 

Chosen to diver-sify her monotonous evisl. u I • V .'i 
bf laiine a dciiBinmi ..i,, 
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coiilinwl her to ]i(!r evil) during iiliuost llu; whole of our 
piissiige under the preiisurc of racking lioadac^luis and roar- 
ing sieknesH. She had a weary time of it, poor woman, 
and notlring could <lo her any good --neither spclding, 
cheese, nor linnan baddies, nor bacon, nor broth, nor 
salt beef, nor ale, nor gin, nor brandy and water, nor 
Jipsoin salts, though of one or other of these she was 
aye fakin' a woo bit, or a little droi). We were nearly a 
week in clearing our own Firth, and did no good till we 
got as far as Scarborough. At this (rlace I had serious 
intentions of getting ashore if possible, and making out 
the rest of my journey by nuians that were more to be 
depended on. Just in the nick of time, however, a fair 
wind sprang up, and from Scarborough we had a capital 
run, with liltlu or no interruption, to tlu! end of our 
voy.'ige.’ An account of a ten ilays’ voyage which 
inak(!s us thankfid to be in great measure inde|)undent 
of thi! winds at .sea! llolland, our traveller thinks an 
intolerable (louulry to live in, and the first imprc.Hsions 
ol the Rhine aie distinctly unfavourable. ‘The river 
Innisell is a fine fellow, certainly, but the coimlry 
through which he Hows is stale, flat, though I believe, 
not uniH'ofilable. ’I’he banks on either side are covenxl 
eitlux with reeils or with a matting of rank shndibery 
formc'd aiipartmtiy out of dirty gixusi worsted, and the 
continuamre of it .so palls u|)on the sen.s(!s that ihi! mind 
jit last be(S)mes unconscious ol everything excejit the 
con.Hlant llaii flapping of the weary paddles as they go 
b(..ttmg on, awakening the dull echoes of (he sedgy 
.shores. 1 he eye is occasionally relieved by patches of 
naked sand, and now and then a stone about the size 
of your fist, diversifies the monotony of the scene. 
Occasionally, in the distance, are to bo seen funny. 
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forlorn ohjn l:;, liyini; r\ ii|, utly in |nn|; Ijj,,. I 

Imt wlifllicr llity wtmli! ic.illy kuh nut tn I,,' ii, i! 
« lUMior ins)i, i lion i i uh.ti i v. iy uio. Ii dntil.i.’ 

( ■o!o|.|no Iiu Imil tin toiiuMtiy no f wiifi on hu^' 
iiiiin, ‘whom I ill onro i,i ;,n <>\tnn| | 

iind iiiOKj (*\(tni on (t\lnnl iot*>i. I j , o 'iiiii ly 
in till) rijilil silionMov of ih.' nil.c, .oi ownnj; m .i, 
ono in llio liiji lion>Mtii il,,- ..iif , vilii. li i|„.,, j. 
inislitliini'.’ ’I'lio Inim ;i|i|m ;ii.. i,. |i.,vv voli int 

vice in makini; liiinivn 111.' tiav.'Jl. i’'. u.mi:, m |.n',„.| 
waiter)!, etc., ihoin-li Mu- i.nli. i i..,, mu. li ni hj.i | 
in sch(;iiiini'limvioiil.ii,l|r,: u,.- n.v ulm ],, •' (j„„. 
of mind,” lias Ixs-n ilm iii'iiiiiisii.- ..i llnni-,, il<',niln', ( 
etc.' ‘]tiil,’|i.; add)! in ex. nso, 'lii i n.im.' iv.i', liidl, 
therefore, as the aiiih.'ini.' l•I.i^l)nt.• ..i |,i-. . niiniiv'ii 
he would not fail to |i. ihi,. ;,|nni; will, it„.'oi 
Iieeitharities of Knijlitilmien.’ i'l.im l ■..tn;'n.', I■',•||i,•l « 
to Ilcnn, where he tia.l an inli...l,„ li.,,, t,,' 1 1,. w..i',h , 
then proceeded up ihe Khin.' t.. Moy, ,,. 1 1 .- d... • 

form a very hii-h eiiliniiii.' .,f ih.- of dm 

Ho lecls 'll want of liomeiliiiij; ; in i.,, i, n, ,„i 
there IS a want of evi'iyihini; whi. h m.do-. ■■.uih, w.i 
.'tncl water soinelhini; iiun.) ile„, wai,-,. xv...,d ( 



IV M m** then,. n..lln„i- t.nl ..m- 

b^ec hil after ano,h.)r, K.)n.'.a ,1,..), 

when they have any, very ,itili|y,;n„| it„ v |,.uv 

pre-sentuiK to the eye a ,.,wd.y mid -2 

Sdir' !" n ■...i.'S 

' IS pulonfi' an iiiijm'sninn (An n irtt mu umv \1 

when visitin,. ihi)! Sana, eon, , try. Hi,., m.-m t. i,;!' 

lum settled m the University town of I leid.-ll,, ,,-. 



CHAPTER II 


WANDERJAHRE — SOCIAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND— 
BEGINNING OF HIS LITERARY LIFE 

In the present century in Germany we have seen a 
period of almost unparalleled literary glory succeeded by 
a time of great commercial prosperity and national 
enthusiasm, But when Ferrier visited that country in 
1834 the era of its intellectual greatness had hardly 
passed away ; some, at least, of its stars remained, and 
others had very recently ceased to be. Goethe had died 
just two years before, but Heine lived till many years 
afterwards; amongst the philosophers, though Kant 
and Fichte, of course, were long since gone, Schelling 
was still at work at Munich, and Hegel lived at Berlin 
till November of 1831, when he was cut o(T during an 
epidemic of cholera. Most of the great men had dis- 
appeared, and yet the memory of their achievements still 
survived, and the impetus they gave to thought could 
not have been lost. The traditional lines of speculation 
consistently carried out since Reformation days had 
survived war and national calamity, and it remained to 
be seen whether the greater tests of prosperity and 
success would be as triumphantly undergone. 

We can imagine FerriePs feelings when this new world 
opened up before him, a Scottish youth, to whom it was 
a new, untrodden country. It may be true that it was his 
literary rather than his speculative affinities that first 
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atlracled him U> (ioi'in:iny. 'IVi ronu in litnrulun^ I 
al^v^lys ailachal llui j^unilcst valiir, ami tn llm laul h 
interest in let has was only si-rond to liis allarlnnnU \ 
philosophy, (lennar^ potlrywas to him whai it was lo < 
many of the youth oC the enurUry foim \v]h<li it tanm* 
the expression of their deepi'.st, ami lilo'wiso of the 
freshest aspiration. 'Fhe ])orlry of other eoimtrii's aji 
other tongues— Kn|j;tiHh ami Latin, for ineai 

much to him, hut llmt of Ueiiniiny was nearest to Ij: 
heart, French learning did not attia* t him; neither it 
literature nor its imaaphysics ami psy< hojogj^'al nuitho 
appealed to his ihouglilful, analytic numi; tmi in Oerman 
he found a nation whicli luul not aii yet resigned it 
interest in things of IransceiidcMtal impoil in favour c 
what pertained to menf niahaial Wi-llarc. 

Such was the (lernumy into wlm:h IVnier came ii 
1834, He did not, so far as wt? can lu-ar, enh:r ricepi; 
into its social life; ho visilctl it as a IraNvIlei, rather lhai 
as a student, and his slay in it was hrief, ( ^msidcring tin 
shortness of his tiim? there, and the circninstanees of Itij 
vi.sil, the impressioji that it inad<r tipon him is all tla 
moie icmiirkal)ie, lor it was an im]>j('S)iion that lantc*; 
and was evident Ihroiighout all his after life. Since lii^ 
day, indeed, it would diiHcnlt lo Siiy how man) 
young Seotsincn have been impreittied in a similar wa) 
by a few inontlis’ rcsulem'o at a Univi oiity town in 
Germany, For partly owing to Fenieds own efforts, and 
perhaps even more owing to the MsmuiU’ to use a 
viiIgm-ism*-~d)rought about by railyhr*ji wiitinj;s, ami by 
his /irst making known the marvels of (Itanjan litmatmo 
to the ordinary l'aiglisli“S[u*aking pulilie, whu hail m'v*a* 
earned ilic language or tried to umh'i'.aaml its recent; 
history, the old traditional literary alliama! hvXwm 
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ScoUand and lAaucc aj)i)eari;d for the tinu; iHiiiif' to 
have lii'ok(;n down in favcair of a aiaiilar association with 
its i-ival couniry, Cormany, '.I’lio work of (iootlu; was at 
last apprcciatorl, notliiniT was now too favoiirahlo to say 
aliout its inorils j pliilosopiiy was suddeniy discov<!rod to 
liavo its homo in tlcrmany, and llioro ahaio; our in- 
sularity in keeping to our anlicjuatod methods — dryasdust, 
wo wore told, as the old on(;s of tlio soliools, and [jorhaps 
as (xlifying — was vigorously dimoumxal. 'I'hooiogy, which 
had hitlierto found complete support from the philoso|)lue 
system which acted as licr liandmaid, and was only 
toierated as sucli, was naturally affe<!tetl in like manner 
by the change ; and to her cre<lit he it said, that instead 
of with avertijd eyes iooking elsewh(!rtr, as migiit easily 
have lieen doru^, she determiiual to face the worst, and 
wisely asked th<! (picsticm whether in lier department too 
she had not something she could learn from a sister 
country atiross the sisi. Ifcnco a great change was 
brought {diout in the mental attitude of Scotland; hut 
W(! antici()ate. 

lAnrier, afti>r leaving Ifeitiellrcrg, paid a short visit to 
I.eipzig, and then for a few weeks took up his abode at 
Berlin. hVom I-ei])zig he writes to Miss Wilson again : 
“Ilow do you like an ephfoh dated from this great 
emporium of taste and letters, this culminating point of 
( Jermanism, where waggons jostle philosophy, and tohacco- 
imjH'egiiated air is artienialed into divinest tmisie? It is 
fair-time, and 1 did not arrive, as one usually doe.s, a 
day ln'hiiiil it, hut on the very day it commenced. It 
will last, 1 believe, scuik! weeks, and during that limo all 
business is done on Urn open streets, which are lined on 
eiieli side with large wooden booths, and are swarming 
with men and iner<;handiso of every doseriiilion and from 
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every (|iUU‘lor of Ihr wurhl. h vny imn h jr‘;cinl>lr:L 
Ladies* Sale in ihn Ajiscinhly Knums (whai 1 lu’vrrii.iv 
only tlui ladit’S In ’in am (ti’<iurn(ly [(-w.-; w'wU j’n-r 
lieartls, and havt; alway^i a in llmii nmnilni wlu'n n 
eali n(^M)r drinking. As ynu walk alnni; ytm will lind i| 
order of die (lay to l)n sonu-wlial as luMinvs. \'nii lit 
come to pipes, then shawls, ihen nail':, llien pipiv;, pip 
again, jiipefi, ging<'i'l)read, ilolts, then pipes, hiidle spm 
pipes, hooks, wanning pan::, pipe.;, rhina, wiiiing ilrsk 
pipes again, pipes, pipes, pipi'S, notJiirig hni piprs \\ 
very pen w’ill writi; nothin}; hnl pipe:;, i'ipi's, y(ni so 
decidedly carry it. T wonder tin y dmi't ereri. pnh| 
tobacco - smoke works, lay //A' r (dr it a!oni; ihr stiia l 
and smoko away* a city at a lime, I'livatt' Cannlii 
might take it in as we do gas f ' 

I'crrior ap[>cars to have spent a usrk a! iMankId 
before reaching his d(’slinalinn ai la-ip.dg, \lr ch'setihi 
his journey there; ‘At kVankldit I saw nuilnrig wmili 
of note except a divine slatm? ijf Aiiailm* tiding on 
leopard, After Imnhering along (dr i\v<i nigjits and iw 
day.s in a clumsy diligeiu'e, I ivaelMal [,ripd); two da) 
ago, I thought that liy the way 1 nn|;hl pi ihap!! se 
something W'Oi thy ol tnentioir, and aeeoiclinidv :a>iiH’ii)u< 
put my head out of the witidow to lonk, (tot no th 
trees, for instance, luul alt to a man planlrd ihrir liead 
in the earth, and wort; growing wait ihrii legs npwaid: 
just as they do witli us; and as loi th.- native;, \\h% o 
the contrary, had each ofl hem (ll)ed a tlown pm, eidh: 
a skull, full of (sirih, put their lusuls in und Wi-r 
growing dowmtfards, just as ihe s;mu: animal does in mi 
coimtiy; and on coming lo oneV. n'eoDeetitm in iii 
morning in a (jerinan diligence yon find ymnarK »an 
rounded hy the same drowsy, idiotieal, glavmd, Mainer] 
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and gummy complement of faces which might have 
accompanied you into Carlisle on an autumn morning 
after a night of travel in His Majesty’s mail coach.’ 

_ Berlin impressed Ferrier by its imposing public build- 
ings and general aspect of prosperity. It had, of course, 
long before reached a position of importance under the 
great Frederick’s government, though not the importance 
or the size that it afterwards attained. Still, it was the 
centre of attraction for all classes throughout Prussia, 
and possessed a cultivated society in which the middle- 
class element was to all appearances predominant. 
Ferrier writes of the town ; ‘Of the inside of the 
buildings and what is to be seen there I have nothing 
yet to say, but their external aspect is most magnificent, 
lalaces, churches, mosque -like structures, spires and 
domes and towers all standing together, but with large 
spaces and fine open drives between, so that all are seen 
to the greatest possible advantage, conspire to form a 
most glorious city.^ At this moment a fountain which I 
can see from my window is playing in the middle of the 
square. Kjet O’eau indeed ! ! -It may do very well for a 
Frenchman to call it that, but we must call it a perfect 
volcano of water. A huge column goes hissing up as 
righ as a steeple, with the speed and force of a rocket, 
and comes down in thunder, and little rainbows are 
flitting about in the showery spray. It being Sunday, 
every thing and person is gayer than usual. Bands 
are playing and soldiers are parading all through the 
town] everything, indeed, is military, and yet little is 
foppish— a statement which to English ears will sound 
like a direct contradiction.’ 

Our traveller had been given letters to certain Berlin 
Professors from young Blackie, afterwards Professor of 
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Greek In Fc1inl)in'|^li Univtsr.sily, who had jinit transhittal 
Goclhc’fj Juu/s/ inU) ll)c h:nj.^lisli tonj^uo, ' X went uliout 
half an hour ago to v.aW upon a «orL of Pi'nlossur hero lo 
wlioni I had u letter an<l a ./uu/s/ to prearnl (Voiu illaokio 
— found him ill and eon(in<xl to hed was admitted, 
however, very well reeeivial, and Nhall eall aj'jain when ] 
think there is a elianee of his being beU<T. 1 liavcj still 
another J’rofessi)!* lo call on witli a h;tU‘r ami book IVoin 
black ie, and there my acquaintaiua* with Ibn society of 
lierlin is likely to terminaU?,’ Om; other introduction 
to Fevrior on tins expedition to (Icnnany is mentioned 
in a note from his nui\t, Miss Susan h'errhn’, tlm only 
letter to her neplunv that has a[)parenlly laa.ii pn\servo(! : 
whether or not he availed himself aX the oficr, history 
docs not record* It runs as follows - 

‘I could not get a letter lo Txml (lohdiomuVs Corinan 
sister (Countess Purgslull), as it seems she is in bad 
health, and not Ht lo entertain vagabonds ; but .1 (nmlosi; 
a very kind oj)C from jny friend, Mrs* I'hshinc, to the 
ambassadress at Munieh, and if you chni'l Iheoi you 
may send it hy post, as it will hii wehtoinr at any lime 
on its own account,’ 

It was, as has been said, only about tlu'Ci? ymirn 
previously to tins visit that Hegel had passed away at 
berlin, and one wonders whetlu:r Fi*ri'i(‘r liist began U\ 
interest himself in his writings at this liuu\ and whelluir 
he visited the graviiyard near the (sty I'ale wbere Hegel 
lies, close to his great predea^ssov Mcliie, One would 
almost think tins last was so from the (jxiicl (U:s<!rl])lion 
given in his short biography of H(?g<d ; and it in significant 
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tliat on liifj return he brought with him a medallion and a 
photograph of the great pluIosoj)lier. 'I'liis would seem 
to indicate that hia thoughts wore already tending in iho 
direction of Hegelian metaphysics, but how far this’ was so 
wo cannot tell. Certainly the knowletige of the (lerman 
language acquired by Ferrim' during this visit to the 
country proved most valuable to him, and enabled him 
to study its philosophy at a time when translations were 
practically non-existent, and few had learned to read it, 
I’hat knowledge must indeed have been tolerably conn 
plctc, for in 1851, when Sir Edward liulwer (afterwards 
Lord Lytton) w.as about to republish his traiuslation of 
Schiller’s llallads, he corresponded with Ferrier regarding 
the accuraey and c.xaetncss of his work. He afterwards’ 
ill the preface to tlie volume, acknowledges tlui great ser- 
vices Ferriei- liad rendered ; and in dedicating the bo()k 
to him, spcidcs of the delit of gratitude he owes to one 
whoso ‘critical judgment and skill in detecting the finer 
shades of meaning in the original 'had been ’so useful 
Ferrier likewise lias the (a’odil, accorded him hy ])c 
QHiineoy, of having corrected several errors in nil the 
Fhiglish translation, s l<\vis( then extant--error.s which 

were not merely literary inaecuraeies, hut which also 
detracted from the vital sense of the original. As to 
Lord Lytton, Ferrier must at this time have been 
interested in his writings; for in a letter to Miss Wilson 
lie advises her to rc.atl ])ulwcr’.s /’/(vv////,r of Hie Rhine if 
she wishes for a description of the soonciy, and speaks 
of the high esteem with wliieh he was regarded hy the 
(iermans. 

It was in 18,37 lliiit Ferrier married the young lady 
with whom he had ,so long eorresponded. Tlie marriage 
was in all respects a happy one. Mrs. Ferrier’s gifts an’d 
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iVoin lirr (adu r, will not hi; 

jljoUi^n, i'illirr in Si. AihIiows \\Ur\r :,lir livnl sit jiinj.- 
in Fdinhiiii'jj, llu: Inirj Iiumk' o1‘ Ih j widitwlnunl. ( 
whoHi; spirits wvni Irs:; |siy ujii'hl li.ivc Inmul ;i hnslu 
wlujsi^ intri>vns \vi'i<‘ i;o nnuplrp'lv in his work j 
thul a work in whidi she ronld u,i[ .h.u*- dillimlj 
(hial with ; Iml slur pnssrS xrtI nntli t a.unlini; li> appreci 
that work, as wvll as Ininitiiii, aial niuhl aoroniiniiil 
lansrlf to llu: cin tnurilanros in wlii< h .*.h< lonnd hrrs( 
while he, aw his pait, enl(M.a( into ihe paioy on nera:) 
wilii the hiisl. A hiend ainl slnilnil nl the Si. Audio 
(lays wiiles of I'enita- : * lIcMnanidl his mnsin Mar|',a 
ProicssorV; Wilson’s ilanplih i, ami I dmU diinhl ilia 
shorthaiul ivjjon ol’ thrir eonitship wsnild have hi 
hdler worlh readinj' than nine Imialud and ninely n 
Olltnftnaay llionsaiid i tmii-Jaips, lor slie had wii as v 
as heanly, and hr; was eapahle ot apiaerialitij’ hi 
No innns duununii woman have I ever las-n or hr, 
makinf^ idine oC mankind in prmaal, and in paiiirnlai 
[)Cidants and hyporriti;:;, She would even lanph al 
luislmnd on tHieasinn, Ian it was dane.-'nms |dr i 
volnnUajr to try to help her in (hat spoil, A (if 
lookin|5 ixaiiile I have nevi r seen,' ‘ 


Aaotlicr sister lusuitsl Wilhaiti 1‘MMeait) ai<an(< Ayinaii, 
pool, It was iviiuiilini* eiol’r •;,.i AyffiiinS |awj)ii‘,ii| i\ 
Wilsons Imiul tlml ilu? Itfllitwiiia :aiiiy ikM, Wlini 

cnijiiucmiaU wiih Idn,. Jorair.l, Aylunu 

. inleiviowlnp ik Ikiluir ol’ ilir kly. uiul .hr Ih„,. || uuilnmHk 
H mission, Presently ;.lu* n.tuinol wiih i\ omt piaiinl uuan 
hrenst huariiHi iho, saii.lkiory laMtipiioii, • Wuh Dir unrh 
coiniiliments' I Ayhma, »s is wr|l kn.iwii. v... rMnanrlv nli 
mul a was of liiH Imia in llir IlktrkwoM.I.’ t.ilo.ui, a os'eral.-i 
kt idealisno likeiw!;:;, ihal kVoier os, m, last, M dioiiM rali t 
lUc pinsml of heavily mnler dilkulii, !.* 
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During her infiinoy liilinburgh lind become Mrs, 
Ferrier’s home, Uiouglt slie miidc fre(|ucnl visits to West 
inoiinnd, of whose diulcct she liiul n conijilcto commniul. 
'riu! couilsliip, however, Irnd l.xien ft)r the most imrt 
enrried on at the inctuiestiue old Ikiusc ofdorlon, where 
' Christoplier North ’ wns Icuipurni ily residing, and which, 
situated as it is overlooking the lovely glen madu 
inimorlal by the nnuu! of ITawlhornden, in view of 
Roslin Chapel, and surrounded Iry old-fashione<l walka 
and gardciiH, must have been an ideal spot for ti 
romantic couple like (he Ferriors to roam in. Another 
friend wrilc.4 of Wilson’s later home at IClleray: ‘In hiu 
hospitable boime, where the \vi(s of JiltickimHid gathered 
at intervals anti visited individually in season and out of 
season, his daughter saw stiangt! nitm of genius, such as 
few young ladies hatl the fortune to ser;, and heard talk 
simh a.s hardly another has the fortune to hear. Dockhurl, 
with hiu caricatures and his incisive sarcasm, was an 
intimate t)r the liouso. Tin; Kitriclc Whopherd, with hi.s 
plaid and homely Doric, broke in occasionally, as did 
also De Quinoey, generally towards midnight, when he 
used to sit pouring forth his finely- balanced, graceful 
sentences far on among the small hours of the morning. 
Tliere were students, loo, year after year, many (»f ihein 
not undwtinguished, and .some of whom had, wc doubt 
nut, ideas of their own regarding the flashing hazel eyes 
of tlicir elotpiont Proressor’s eld(;.st daiigiiter.’ Put her 
(lotisin was her clioice, though wealth offered no attrac- 
tion, and neither side had reason to regret the inarrin/'o 
of affection. ' 

At the time of his marriages Furrier had been pracli.sing 
at die liar, [irobabiy with no great measiiro of sucochh, 
seeing that lu.s heart was not really set upon his work, 
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It was ut tins ptMiiul ih.a 1 m’ hi -a in wiitr, jnnl 

first conliilnitiun li) tnn}< i\[r louii nl ( i ital 

papias con tri bull ’li t^» /•Vwr.TN '-•../*» ila; r.ulijn 

i)t‘in|j llm MMuliiHijpliy nl t ‘fin.rinviMh'.'i,* l‘Mun iln 

liiniMnnvaids Kou'irr cunlinuril in wiiir un [►hilusnphj 

or literary topic's uniil his itcMih, ami niany ol ilui 
writinivi wrro In si publish* si in tin* lamous nia|',a/jm\ 

lioforo cntcrinfi, lnn\s:\s'j, nn any 4 on -i»h lalion < 
TVnici's wiilinivs and ol ihr phlto .uphy ul tlm day, ■ 
might hcMvorth while m liy n* piiiinr lo nmsrivrs ih 
social conditions and h irlings t»l the llinr, in onln tli^i 
we may gel smm* id 4 ’aol the inlhirm 1 s wliif li sniMnnidn 
hinij and bn assisted in inn i Ihnis in muh t.’.iand hi 
outlook, 

In llm beginning of tlur nim t«'rnih is iitiny Sis^i 
land liad bei'n groniul dinvn by a mi.mijm’ lytanny tli 
tyranny of 011(5 man as it semu d, win* b man was Hi nr 
Dundan, liisi Vijuamni Mi tvilh*, who im many hmj? yrai 

ruled onr eonntiy as hnv tinmitlrs have fit 

before. What this^dv'.poiiiiin mm .ml ii i'« diliM mh |in ui 
a century later, lo lijom 5 fniiM'tvrs. AM intHe , wn 
(Icpeiulcnt on Ins palmnajM ; it wa . lo him ihai vvi iycni 
had to look for wlmtevrr post, ndvaiMrHMUl, 01 4 01 
cession wan icr|uiicd, And Ihiml v., uiili rmisomnuii; 
power and administrative abijity» nnntldi d Si oMaml i> 
his will, and liy his own m 1 1 madi* la t what ^lMt wa 
before the world, lUit all the while, ilnnie.h no|h n eivril 
a now spirit was really dawning ; the pMU' ipics ol tli 
Revolution, in s|)ilii of evi lyiliing, h,id spa ad, mid al 
unobserved llmtimuspii it mmh* iu inlliMiMwi hdi hilot 
a surface of apimnmt calm. It laiil Indd To a oi all 0 
the common ptaiplt: weavna and th^ hhe : it nmnci 
those rough, uneducated men to a senst: td wrt>ngaiid ih 
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lofioliilioii to K(!i;Ic rt runiiHly. Not imn li, liowovor, wan 
uocoiiipliiiliiHl. .Soiiiii l\itilo look — risiii),;!! 

()itial)lo in lltoir iniuliainar,)'- -oC liiinl-wotlcinjr wcavoif) 
armed will i pikes and iiiitii|naled nni'ikclM. ( )f cmirtio, 
such i(d)els were easily auppressed ; the leadeni wiao 
scnteiKsal to exiteiilion or transpoKalioii, un ih,. ensi! 
niif'hl be; lait thony,li peact! appinvnlly wan l■oi^torell and 
publifi nieeliniia lo opjinfie llie (loveinnienl wore rii'oi- 
oiisly Hiippnsised, hade and inaniiraeUne!i wm-o arising: 
Scotland was not really ileait, n;i she a|ipeareul. A new 
life was dawning: |•e('ltnn was in ihe air, and in doe time 
inaile its presence lelt. Rut tlie ineinoiy ot Ili)\s(! times 
of political opprc’isiim, wlnsi llie liam liise wan the privi- 
lege of the few, and of the few who vvne entirely not of 
sympathy with the most pint of their eoiiniiyinon or their 
country's wants, remained with the people jiml us <liil llio 
' Ivilling-llme’ of Covmiimiing days two eenliirins before, 
lime heals the woitiabi o( a eoimtiy us of an iiKlividaid, 
Imt the operation is :ilnw, ami it is dmilillul wheliier 
either jioriod ol' hisimy will ever ho forgotten. At any- 
rate, il ihoy are so as ibis ecnliiry i losi's, they won: not in 
the .Scollmal known lo b'errier i they were Htill a very 
[wesent memoiy and ono wltojie indtiem-e w-us keenly 
fell. 

And along with this politieul stniggle yol another 
slruf'gle was taking place, no less real llam}'ti not so 
evident. 'I'he religion of the eounliy had been as ilead 
as was Ihe polities in the centmy tlial was gotu; - rlemi in 
the slee]) of Moderalistn and indifferenlisin. Jtut it, too, 
had awakened; the evangelicid sehool arose, liberty ol 
cimieb government was olaiincd, a libmty whinh, when 
denied il, rent llie ICstablislirttl Chmeh in twain. 

In (uir country it lias been ehnraeUidstie Hint {treat 
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movemeiUs hiwc usually lirj'un with ihosu luosl in toiirli 
with its liunost lift', tlu? sn ralluil li)Wrr nuluis nf its 
citizens, The nol>h'S aiul the Idn^v* lt!tve rat Iter iullowal 
than taken llut lead. In tin? awakening nf tht* [tiustjiil 
century llus at anyrate was the easts ^Sneieiy/ so 
called, remained conservative in its view lor lini|( after 
the people had det(‘rniine<l to advaiM'e, Scott, it \\\\\)i{ 
be renicmhercd, was a retrtJiptjssivt? inlhience. Tla^ 
romanticism of his novels Itait a t:harm tt» days hy 
which inii^ht or mij^ht not he d«‘served ; hm they also 
encouraged their readtas to imagine a revival of Ihiise 
days of chivalry as a possihiliiy even now, when men wwv. 
crying for their rights, wlum they had awaloaied It^ a stmse 
of tlieir possessions, and would lakt? nothing itt iht*ir place, 
The real chieftains wtirt^ iu> nitne; ihtty went imilalion 
chieftains only who wort? playing at the gaim^, mnl it was 
a game the clansmen would not join in, Few <*?«;eivitics 
could be more strange than lirsl to read tlm account of 
Scottish life in one of tlu‘ immortal novels hy SctUC 
dealing with last century, anti then it) Itirn in Miss 
Fcrricr or Gall, depicting a period not so wry dilTertmi, 
Setting aside all tiut^slions t)f genius, whert? tiotupaiison 
would be absurd, it wouhl seem as if a iMstutihil enamel 
had been removed, anci a bate reality nnsstlctl, tiomewhul 
sordid in comparison, 'Phe life was iu)t really staditl, ^ 
realism as usual had overshot its mark,' -Imi the enamel 
had been somewhat thickly lai<l, and might ummn lo l»o 
removed, if truth wore to he rm’ealcd. 

So in the higher grades of Fdinhurgh HOtliely the 
enamel of gentility has doiu^ its lujst lo i>ftmulic(i us 
against much true and genuine worth. It was cliarat:tei 
isecl by a certain convenlionul imconviuUionality, a eer^ 
am preciosity ^vliich brought it near desciving a still 
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stioiit'cr name, and it mnintained its viglit to formulate 
the canons of crilieisni for tlic kingdom. Edinbmgli, it 
must lj<! recollected, was no ‘ mean city,’ no cn'dinary 
piovincial town. It was .still esteemed a metropolis, It 
had its aristocracy, though mainly of the order of those 
imahle to hear the greater expense of London life. It 
had no manufactories to spcirk of, no mercantile class to 
‘vulgarise’ it; it i)osse.sse(! a University, and the law 
courts of the nation. lUit al)ovc all it had a literary 
society. In the larginning of the century it had such men ■> 
as Henry Mackenzie, Dugald Stewart, John 1‘layfair, Dr. 
Uregory, Dr. Thomas Ihown, not to speak of Scott and 
Jeffrey— a society unrivalled out of London. And in later 
days, when these wen; gone, others rose to fill their places. 

(II course, in addition to the movement of the working 
people, there was an educated (irotest against Toryism’ 
and it was made by a parly who, to their crerlit Ire it 
said, risked their prospects of advancement for the prin- 
ciples of freedom. In their days 'i'oryism, we must 
recollect, meant something very different from what it 
might he 8U|)poscd to signify in our own, It mcfint an 
altitude of obstruction ns nigards all change from estab- 
lished standards of whatever kind ; it .siguified a point of 
view Avhicli said that grievance.s should bo unredrossed 
unless it was in its interest to redress them. The new '*■ 
party of oppositmn included in its numbers Whig lawyers 
like ( tilison (,.raig and Henry ICrskine, in earlier days, and 
Francis Jelfrey and Lord (.‘oekburn later on; a parly of 
l)r()gres.s was also formed within the Church, and the 
same within the precincts of the University, The move- 
ment, as be(;nmc a movement on the political side largely 
h(;adcd by lawyers, had no tendency to violence; it was 
moderate in its policy, and by no means revolutionary — 
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indeed it may ho doulilod wlielher ihov (!V(!V wa« iini<!h 
tendency to revolt even ainonifst lliostr winiiiiij!; nuni who 
exproBfied (liemseives most slronply. The advance jiarty, 
however, citrried the day, and wlnai I 'errit r hc('an to writ(«, 
Scotland was in a very diHercnt slate lioin that ol' twetUv 
years before. The Reform Hill ha*l (lassed, and men hai l 
the mouldinp; of their eotmtry’s liestiny praelicatly ptaccil 
within tlieir hands. In tlie University, apain. Sir William 
Hamilton, a Whi|', Inut just been appointed to the (,'liair 
of I-ogic, while Monorciff, Chalmers, anil tlu; n-sl, \v,.ns 
prominent in the Clnirdi. The liadilions of literary 
Edinburgh at the beginning of the eeiitiny had been lte|>t 
np by a circle amongst whom Loeklmrt, Wilson, and Do 
Qiiincoy may lie mentioned; now Carlyle, who hud li'ft 
Edinburgh not long Itefore, was coming into notict?, and 
a new era seemed to iHi.duwning, not so gloiions as the 
past, but more untrammelled tmd mote free. 

^ How philosophy was affected by the change, and hmv 
I'erricr assisted in its progrt.'ss, it is oiir laisiness now- lo 
tell; but wc must first hrielly skeK-h the history of 
ScotUsh speculation lo litis dale, in ttider to show ihi! 
position in whieli lie found it. 
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In attomi>ting to give «onio idea of [dulofiophy as it was 
in Seothind in llie earlier [)orti()ti of tho present (XMitury, 
W(J shall liave lo gf) hack two Inindrcd years or there* 
alx)nt, in oixUir to lind a satisfactory basis from wl\ich to 
start. Kor philosophy, as no one realised more than 
l/errier, is no arbitrary sncccssion of systems following 
OIH5 upon another as their propoiinders miglit decree) it 
is a development in the triKSst and highest significance 
of that word, It means the gradual working out of the 
((iK^Hiious which reason sets to be answered) and Lhougli 
it seems as if we had soinctiiues to turn our faces 
hacikwards, and to revert to systems of l)ygc)ne days, 
we always lind, when wo took more cdosety, that in our 
onward course we have merely dropped some thread in 
our woh, tiui recovery of which is rctiuisite in order 
that it may lie duly taken uj) and woven with tlie rest. 

At lh(j time of wliich we write the so-called ‘ Sootlish 
School * of Reitl, Stewart, and Jleattie reigned supreme 
in orthodox Scotland ; it had undisputed power in the 
Univis’sititis, and hesidt.^s thi‘i ohtnined a very reputable 
pla(!c in the estimation of hiurofie, and more especially 
oi“ France. As it was this school more especially that 
Ferricr spent much of hia time in combating, it is its 
history and place that wc wish shortly to describe, 'Fo 
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do so, Imwiivor, it is lus-dlid to ,-o l,.ii !t t„ it., m 
fottmicr, [,ockc, in ord.T that its juiini ol vi.nv mav filil 
lie sol ft)rtli, ^ 

In applyiiijr I, is tiiiiul to th<- vii ws of i|„ 

ordinary man liiuls liimsolf miivin,; ;,t v, .v no„’|,lur, 

and woll-acaistomcd roMiirptions. I.orli'r, iii<|,-,:,|, 
rcasonalrly In; saiil to rcinv:;<'nl itm id, as of (ronmio'ii 
everyday life. 'I'lii: ordinaiy inan do,-.; ,„it iim-aiot, ii,, 
reality of iliini's, he a.r. pts it aiih.mt aslan,- ain 
qiieslion.s, and bases his tlus.iles s- ieniiii,. „r othiswis, 
—upon tliis implied reality, I.,, el;,- tvorh.d ont lh( 
theory which had heen proponuded t.y Lord llaion 
that knowledge is ohlained hy the olea uation of fa,-i^ 
which are inii.lieitly accepted as le.diiies ; and what it 
M'-as asked, could he nioK, self evident and s.nie? U j., 
oa.sy to conceive a nmnli(n' of pcMeivion n.inds n,,on 
the one hand, re.ady «, take ,,,, pen eptions ol an o„isi<t„ 
nialerial .siihstance n|.H.n tlie other. Th.- mind may ho 
considered ns a piece of white pap.n a M>uh, 

II was called-on whiel, exie.n.d Ihinjet may mak.- what 
imprcsston they will, ami knowle.lpe 'I appana.lly 
«xpa,ned at once. Mnt thnn,.h Locke ee.taildy mic 
ceeded in nmkinj.! these terrm. the common . oin of 
ordinary life, dilJicnltics crop ahen we eo.m. m 
cxirmine Ihein more closely. After all, it h evident the 
only knnwled(rc mir mind eaii have is a km.wl.d,.,- ,',f it., 
own ulea.s~ ideas whiel, are. of eonise enl.;.. I'v 
something which is outsid.,. o, at leas., as ’l.oek,- wmlld 
sayi )y Us Quaht)\ Now, from this it would aiaiear that 

thing, Mhalcvenl is, that causes them that is tossy 
' ‘*'"‘l!« its ill themselves, |.y,;ke 
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passes into elaborate clislinctions between i>rlmary 
qualities of things, of which he holds exact ropresenta** 
tions are given, and secondary qualities, which are not 
in the same position ; but the whole cliniculty we meet 
with is suininod up in the (piestiou whclhcr we really 
kfww substance, or whether it is that wo can only hope 
to know ideas, and ^suppose* sonic substratum of 
reality outside, Then another dilTiculty is that wo can 
liardly really know our selves. I Tow can wo know that 
the self exists ; and if, like Malobranche, wc speak of 
(lod revealing substance to us, how do wc know about 
(lOd? \Vv. cannot form any ^general’ Inqn'eHsions, 
have any ‘generar knowledge; only a sort of con- 
glomeration of unrolatod or detached Idts of knowledge 
can possibly conui liomc to us. The fact is, that modern 
philosophy starts with two separate and self-existent 
substances ; that it docs not sec how they can be 
combined, and that the ‘ white - paper ’ theory is so 
abstract that wc can never arrive at self-consciousness 
by its moatis, 

Berkeltiy followed out the logical conscciucnces of 
I.oclcc, though perhaiis he hardly knew where these 
woiitd carry litni. He acknowledged that we know 
nothing but ideas— nothing outside of our mind. lUit 
he adds the cojiccpiion of self, and by analogy the con- 
(Uiplioji of (lod, who ads as a prbu'iple of causation. 
Whether there is necessary connection in his sensations 
or not, he does not say. Hume followed with criticism, 
scathing and merciless, He states timt all wc know of 
is the experience wc have; and by experience he 
signifies perceptions. Ideas to him arc nothing more 
than perceptions, and whether they arc ideas simply of 
the mind, or ideas of some object, is to him the same. 
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If \Vi! I)(!|(ill (0 ilil.'lj'ini: Sllfll ii'I llio'ic 0 

uiiivensiilily or iiocossily, of (I,,,! (!„• s.-IC, (loyontl i 

comitlox of siK-cossivi; idiMs, «v jov jM.iiij. ( utlu r lli ii 
expfMionco \\\. c.norri .m.i ii.-nvoiio',,. 

wall an olijiaa, nor . an «v |.,.a li. y ..l.al . xp.aioiK'C 

allows. Custom mrr. ly luioy.s al.om .vu .in oon. lnsions 

winch arc olkn cnou|;h misl.-a.iioi.;, h 

and cause, really didWcnt ..venis; i, 
of moralily veryoli,.,! .lee..,.,ive, We |,a. e ..,u . uston, 
iq'nnliii|' lliinj;s, anotlun has his who . an s ie wliieh ie 
COITCCI? Aliwcsm <lo is. what se. M.s a h„,,e|..ss (.e:|- 
onouKh- wc can try to slnov how the;,, unrelal.,! 
parliculars .seem l.y repetition to pro.lm c an illnsiooarv 
connection in om* iniiuls, ^ 

Both mimi ami matt.T i.|.|,,.ar, i|„u.. (.. I,., wantin,^ 
and expcrtcricc alone is snjj.yMe.l the na ans ..rsolvi, ;! 
the dil/iciilty .n which we ,,la,s d a point in ihl- 
aigiiment which left an opporinnitv oi.ei, t.. Kant to 
suggest a new (hwlopinent. to ash whether things heine 
found made, ptatc m producing knowl.aig.-. we ,ni).;hl not 
ask tf Knowledge could not h.- none sn.-. essinl with 

Bmgs. lB>t ti ts the .Snutish lines at., -on.,. al sX 

urn that we wish to follow otn, and mu the liennati 
luhaps llioy are not so very dill', Tent, 
lltt osophy, as kci,l f.mn.l i,. was in a ha,| wav 

concerned. All jusliheaiion tor h..tief io i,. 

inimortahly, in all that was sa. i.-.l in ■ ' 

■mich orthodoxy ifliitl,, •cntn.y o| 

sisliPP 

'a.ic, noiwn,;i, .Manned t,i protnise 
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u icnicdy^ Men could not rest iii ii sUilo of jrcruijiucnt 
scepticism, in a world utterly incapable of being 
I'ationally cxirluined. liven tlic projiounder of the 
theories allowed this to be true; and as for others, they 
felt that they were rational beings, and this signified 
that there was system in the workl. 

A chamiiion arose when things wore at tlieir worst in 
'riiomas Reid, the founder, or at least the chiefest orna- 
ment, of the so-called Scottish School of I’lnlosophy. 
lie it was who set himself to add the principle of the 
coherence of the Universe, and the conse([uent possi- 
bility ol establishing Faith once more in the world. 
Reid, to begin with, instead of looking at Hume’s results 
as serious, regarded them as necessarily absurd, lie 
started a new theory of his own, the theory of Immediate 
Perception, which signified that wo are able immediately 
to apprehend— not ideas only, but the Truth. And 
how, we may ask, can this be done? 

It had been pointed out first of all that sensations 
as understood by Locke— that is, the relations so called 
by Locke— miglit be separated from sensation in itself; 
in fact, that these first pertained to mind.' Hence 
we have a dualistic system given us to start with, and 
the (luostion is how the two sides are to be connected ? 
IVhat does this theory of Immediate Perception, which 
Rciil puts forward as the .solution, mean? Is it just 
a mechanical union of two antitheses, or is it some- 
thing more? 

As to this last, pcrha|)s the real answer would be 
th.at it both is, and is not. 'I’hat is, the philosophy of 
Reid would seem still dualistic in its nature ; it certainly 
imirlies the mechanical contact of two confronting sub- 
stances whoso independence is vigorously maintained, 
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in opposition to llic idculistio system wliieli it !iU|)or- 
sedcd; but in refcrcnco to Reid wc intist lecollect that 
his theory of Immediate I’eioeption was also somethini; 
more. As regards sensation, for e.\am|ile, he say;i that 
we do not begin with mnelalerl ji<!nsation!i, lint with 
judgment—tliat is, we rehs- onr sensations lo a pei- 
manent subject, ' I.‘ .Sensations 'suif.nest' ilie natnro 
of a mind and the belief in its existence. And this 
signifies that wo liave the (lowei’ of makini; inferences 
—how wo do not exactly know, but we belim-e it to be 
not by any special reasoning pnieess, but by the 
‘common -sense’ innately horn within ns. Common- 
sense is re.spon.sihle for .i good deal more (or the con- 
ceptions of existence and of cause, for instance; for 
Isold acknowlodge.s that sensaliotis alone nmst fail lo 
account for ideas smrh as lliose of extension, !ipac<', 
and motion. This standpoint seems indeed us if it did 
not differ widely from the Kantian, but at llu) samo 
time Reid appisirs to tliiiik that it is not an essential 
that feelings should he perceptively rerened to an 
c.xteinni ohject; the Inst part o( the pioeess of |H;r- 

cuplion is carried on without our eonsi iousness the 

mental sen.sation merely follows--und sensation simply 
supposes a sentient heiiin and a caalain manner in 
winch that being is nffeeted, whieb teaws ns mneb 
where we wore, as fur as the subjectivity of our ideas is 
concerned. Ho doe.s not bold that all sensatiott is a 
percept involving extension and imieb else involving 
indued, existence, 

Following upon Reid, Dugald .Stewiol obtained a 
very considerable reputation, and be was living and 
wilting at ilio time Ferrier was a young man. llis 
mam idea would, liowever, seem to have hc;<;n to guaid 
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his iittcrnncos cavcfiilly, niid cuter upon no keen dis- 
cussions or contentions: when n bold assertion is 
made, it is always under shelter of some good authority. 
But his rounded phrases gained him consiclernblo 
admiration, as such writijig often docs. He carried — 
Ijcrhaps inadvertently Reid’s views farther than he 
would probably liavo held ns justlliahlo. He sjiys we 
are not, irroperly speaking, conscious of self or the 
e-xistence of self, but merely of a sensation or some 
other quality, which, by a subsequent suggestion of the 
understanding, leads to a belief in that which exercises 
the (juality. 'I’liis is the doctrine of Reid put very 
crudely, and in a tnnimcr calculated to bring us back 
to unrelated sensation in earnest. Stewart atloi)ted a 
now expression for Reid’s 'common -.sense,’ /.<?. the 
‘fundamental laws of belief,’ which might be less 
nmbiguouH, but never took |)opular hold ns did the 
first. 

'J’here were many olhor.H belonging to this .school be- 
sides Reid and .Stewart, whom it would be imi)ossible 
to speak of here. The Scottish Philosophy had its 
work to do, and no doubt understood that work—tho 
first e.ssential in a criticism : it cndc.avoured to vindicate 
perc;e|Hion as against sensational irlealism, and it only 
partially succeeded in its task. But we must be careful 
not to forget tliat it opened up the w.ay for a more 
com|)rehensive and satisfactory point of view. It was 
with Kant that the distinction arose between sensation 
and the forms necessary to its irercuption, the form of 
sitace and time, and so on. As to this p.art of the theory 
of knowledge, Reid and his school were not clear j they 
only made an eflort to express the fact that soincthing 
was retiuircd to verify our knowledge, but they wore 
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far from satisfactorily attaining to their goal. 'The very 
name of ‘ common-sense ' was misleading — making people 
imagine, as it did, that there was nothing in pihlosopliy 
after all that the man in the street could not know by 
applying the smallest modicum of rcllection to 
subject. Philosophy thus came to be considered as 
superfluous, and it was thought that the sooner wo got 
rid of it and were content to observe the mandates of 
our hearts, the better for all concerned. 


What, then, was the work which Ferrier placed before 
himself when he commenced to write upon and tench 
philosophy? He was thoroughly and entirely dis- 
satisfied with the old point of view, the point of view 
of the^ ‘ common - sense ’ school of metaphysicians, 
to begin with. Sometime.s it seems a.s though -\yc 
could not judge a system aitogetlier from tlie 

best exponent of it, although theoretically we are 

always bound to turn to him. In a national philosophy 
at least, we want something that will wear, that will 
bear to be put in ordinary language, .something which 
can be understood of the people, which can be assimi- 
lated with the popular religion and politics — in fact 
which can really be lived as well as thought; and it is 
only after many years of use that we can really tell 
whether these conditions have been fulfilled. For 
this reason we are in some measure justified in taking 
e popular estimate of a system, and in considering 
us practical results as well as the value of its theory. 
Now, the commonly accepted view of the eighteentii- 
century philosophers in Scotland is that there is nothing 
^ry wonderful about the subject-like the Bourgeol 

been philosophising all our lives, only we never knew 
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it ' Loiiinioii sciiKc ' — ;(n iiUritulc willi wliicli we .'ilt 
believe we lire in HOine snuill nioasiire eiulnwed— ox- 
plains (!veiytliii.K if we simply oxoreise it, and that is 
open to us all: tlion: has been niiieh tulle, it would 
Hoem, about nothiuf?; seerets bidden to wise men are 
revealed to babes, and we have Init to keep our niinds 
oi>cn in order to reeoive them. 


Wc are ail awiuaitited witli this talk in .speculative 
TOKions of Iniowledge, but wc most of us also know how 
disastrous it is to any true advaneement in .such direc- 
tions. What happens now is just what happened in 
tno uightcciUh contniy, Mcjn rcHapso into soU'-siUisfied 
indoleneo of mind: in religion they are eonlent with 
bo levmg in a sort of general divine Iteneficcnce which 
wdl somehow make matters stmight, however crooked 
they may seem to be; and in iihilo.sophy they are 
guided liy their instincts, which tench them liiat what 
they wiwh to believe is true, 

Now, all this is what .lAirrier and the modern move- 
nicht, largely inlluenced hy (ierman modes of thought 
wish to protest against with nil their might. 'I'he 
scepticism of Humo and Gibhon was logical, if utterly 
impossihlo ns a working oieed and necessarily ending 
m absurdity; but this irrational kiml of optimism was 
altogether roimgnant to those wlio demaiulod a reason- 
able e,xplanalion of ihemuelve:; ami of their place in 
nature. Thu riueslum had become summed tij) in on.’ 
onmiierlntive imiiorlance, namely, tlic; distinction lliat 
existed between the natural and su[>crnatural sides of 
our existence, 'J'bo matcnali.H(ic school had praclienlly 
done atyay with the latter in its entirety, had saitl that 
natiite is capalile of being explained hy inccluuiical 
imrans, and tliat these must necessarily sufiiee for us. 


4 
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■ But tlic orlluxlox .so<:tii>n ailopln! uilirr linos ; 
acce])lc(l all Uio oi'diiiaiily ivrcivrti iilras nf (int 
iinmorliilily, anil tho liki', I ml i( iMainlaini'd llu^ o.\is 
cncc of an Ahsninlo which <'an only Im inl’crn’d, la 
not presented to llio mind, and, i.iranp.cst ol all, (h 
dared that Ihe ‘last and luj’la'.st cnmiccialion of a 
true relif^ion nmsl he an altar “'To ihi* unknown ain 
nnknowahlo (lod.”'^ ’(’liii .socalltil 'pious' pliilc 
sophy diadares that ‘'I’o think that (io<l is, as we cai 
think Him to he* is hlasijhomy,* and ‘A (lod undm 
stood woiilil 1)0 no Clod at all.’ 'I’ln* t Icjinan pliiloiioph 
saw that if onco wo art; to nan m net* onr ora Mm, or (rn*^ 
to it only within a certain splieie, all hope Idr ns i 
lost, as far as withstand irij^ the attack of onOmle eneniie 
is concerned. Wc am liable to scrptical aUaeks (Von 
every side, and all wo can mahilain ai-ainsl thimi is 5 
personal conviction which is not poani; I luw, ilKai 
w^as the diflknlty met? 

Kant, ns wo have said, made an iMipotlant diwelop 
ment upon the position of Mmne. llnme had anivm 
at the point of dc(:lajin|jf the particular mind and iimUei 
Gfjiially in(.:omi)elonl to alVord an nhimaic e\planation o 
things, and he suggoslcd cxpt/iienre in iheii place. 'I hii 
is the first nolo of the new phi lost iphy ; cNpri ience, noi 
a process of the iiitoraclion ot two st'p;nat<* ihlnjyi, mine 
on the one hand, malUrr on the iHher, hut snuieihinfj 
comprehending holh, M his, howi-ver, was scarcidy nsd' 
ised either by Iliime or Kant, ihuuidr the lallirr caiiK 
very near the formulation of it, Kant s.iw, at lca?a, lhal 
tilings emild not produce knowledjv', and he ihereftnc 
changed his front and suggested fitariln); wiiii the know^ 
ledge that was before regarded as result a change in 
^ Phiksophy of the I hiihiltuu), \u i.fj, 
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point of view that caused a revolution in thought 
similar to that caused in our ideas of the natural world 
by the introduction of the system of Copernicus, Still, 
while following out his Copernican theory, Kant did 
not go fixr enough. His methods were still somewhat 
psychological in nature. He still regarded thoiiglit ns 
something which can be separated from the tliinkcr; he 
still maintained the existence of things in themselves 
independent and outside of thought. He gives us a 
‘theory’ of knowledge, when what we want to reach 
is^ knowledge itself, and not a subjective conception 

Here it is that the Absolute Idealism comes in — the 
Idealism most associated with the name of Hegel. Hegel 
takes experience, knowledge, or thought, in another and 
much more comprehensive fashion than did his pre- 
decessons. Knowledge, in fact, is all-comprehending j 
it embraces both sides in itself, and explains them as 
‘ moments,’ i.e. complementary factors in the one Reality. 
To make this clearer ; we have been all along taking 
knowledge as a dualistic process, as having two sides 
involved in it, a subject and an object. Now, Hegel 
says our mistake is this : we cannot make a separation 
of such a kind except by a process of abstraction: 
the one really implies the other, and could not possibly 
exist without it. We may in our ordinary pursuits do 
so, without doubt ; we may concentrate our attention on 
one side or the other, as the case may be ; avc may look 
at the world as if it could be explained by mechanical 
means, as, indeed, to a certain point it can. But, Hegel 
says, these explanations are not sufficient j they can 
easily be shown to be untrue, when driven far enough : 
the world is something larger; it has the ideal side as 
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well as the ival, aiul, as n\v aii* |>Ia**ril, \Ury |j(»t| 
necessarily Ihcrc, anti innsl ijoth Ik^ n‘« nj-jnsrd, ij an 
to allain to true coiU'tr|itions, 

Without saying; that Fonirr wholly a'.siiuil.Unl thi 
modern German view, fur of c'i>ni le in* ttld i\ot,- Ik 
was clearly lai’i^ely in(huuM:(al hy it, lunio laij-rly juahapj 
than he was oven htmsell' aware. It p-ntiriiliuly mk-i th( 
present dinieullieii with wlimlj he was mniionird. 'I'h^ 
negative attilude was fell n» he imposiilMc, ami the 
the Jieliof which tluai, as now, was so jiironplv advihsiied, 
the lielief which meant a more or less hlind aei rjiianeo 
of a spiritual power heymul u\u own, llu* Ih'lif^f in the 
God wo cannot know atul glmy in not heiji|.» alih? so to 
know, he h^lt lu he an isjual impossihilliy. loariei; attd 
many others, asked the c)ite:ition, An* tiie u? alteniallve.j 
exhaustive? Can we not have a lalional exphneoion of 
the world and of ourselvc?:! ? cati wr? nut, that is, aUain 
to freedom? The new point of vii*w seimjed in y,\n\U) 
measure to meet Hut tlillieulty, and Iherefuie it wits 
looked to with hope aiul atdii ipation ev(*n although its 
bearing was not at llrnt (uttindy cujnpivliended. l-Vnier 
was one of ihostMvho pi!rc<:iveil tlu! inoimomms rousts 
qucnccs which such a change of IVoni wouhl ra^rit^ and 
he set himself to work it out as In m hr rouhl, In an 
interesting paper whiclt he write; on ‘Tin* I'hilosophy 
of Common-Sense,* with spta ial rrh'imro to Sir Willjinn 
Hamilton’s edition of ihtMvoiicsof | )j, l^ id, wc sia* in 
what way his opiniotis had developed, 

1 Itc point which herrier made* the real erttx of the 
whole (picstion of philono[)|»y was llu? distinction whi<'h 
exists heiweott the ordiiiaiy piiyclmlogieal doctrine of 
perception and the metaphysical, The former dimv a 
distinction between the perceiving mimi tmd matter, ami 
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based its reasonings on the assumed modification of our 
minds brought about by matter regarded as self-existent, 
i.e. existent in itself and without regard to any perceiv- 
ing mind. Now, Ferrier points out that tliis system of 
‘ representationalisni,’ of representative ideas, necessarily 
leads to scepticism ; for who can tell us more, than that 
we have certain ideas — that is, how can it be known that 
the real matter supposed to cause them has any part at 
all in the process? Scepticism, as we saw before, has 
the way opened up for it, and it doubts the existence of 
matter, seeing that it has been given no reasonable 
grounds for belief in it, while Idealism boldly denies its 
instrumentality and existence. What then, he asks, of 
Dr. Reid and his School of Common-Sense ? Reid can- 
not say that matter is known in consciousness, but what 
he does say is that something innately born within us 
forces us to believe in its existence. But then, as Ferrier 
pertinently points out, scepticism and idealism do not 
merely doubt and deny the existence of a self-existent 
matter as an object of consciousness, but also because it 
is no object of belief. And what has Reid to show for 
his beliefs? Nothing but his word. We must all, 
Ferrier says, be sceptics or idealists j we are alt forced 
on to deny that matter in any form exists, for it is only 
self-existent matter that we recognise as psychologists. 
Stewart tries to reinstate it by an appeal to ‘direct 
observation,’ an appeal which, Ferrier truly says, is 
manifestly absurd ; reasoning is useless, and we must, it 
would appear, allow any efforts we might make towards 
rectifying our position to be recognised as futile. 

But now, Ferrier says, the metaphysical solution of 
the problem comes in. We are in an impasse^ it would 
appear ; the analysis of the given fact is found impossible, 
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Ihit Ihu faihuxi of psyrholuj^y opt n^i up lln’ \v;iy ({> mi'iu. 
physic. ^Thc lurnini^-riHiiul i>l‘ thoupjjl Utuw psy<‘li(j|()j[ry 
to n)0laj4iysic is llu! (ruo inlcrpix-lalioo ij|’ tlin i'latoitic 
conversion of the soul IVoin l|',nonini e u» luu)\vle(l|rt^, 
from nujix; opinion to certainly and satisfUcliuii ; in other 
words, from a discipline in \vlu(*h tlu! ihinldiij^ is ojdy 
apparenty to a discipline in which tin? ihinkiii); is 
^ The difference is as |!;reat hr-twci-n “the ?a’ienci? of ihe 
luiman mind” and metaphytm', a?i il i:i hetween the 
rtolcinaic and tin? Copernican a?*lnmoniy, and it is very 
much of dm same kituh’ It |ji imi that inelapliysit! 
proposes to do more than psyeludoj'.y ; il aim?; at luahinj^ 
but whut it can fully (mji'lake, and (huvs not jnoposc to 
carry a man farllier than hifi lelhcr t?x(ends, or ih<? sur- 
roundings in whicli he linds hiinscH' Melapliyslo in Uut 
hands of all Irue aslronoimas of dioitpju, liom Tlato to 
Hegel, if it accomplishes moio, ulliMiipls le?;?c 
Melaphysio, Terrier says, d<Mnan<l?i die whoh? gjvim 
fact, and that fact is sunniicd up in Ihi?; : ‘ We apprehend 
the perce])tion of an ohjecl,’ ami noihinp. short of this 
suftices— that is, not ih<! pcrc<?piion i»r inaUrr, Imt our 
apprehension of that perception, or wliat we before called 
knowledge, ultimate knowledge in its wideni ;ien?ie. And 
this given fact is iinlilo? llie mere peicrpiitui u\' inaUer, 
for it is ca])ab)e of analysis and is not simply jadijeetive 
and egoistic. Tsychology recognises jn reeption on the 
one hand (suhjeclive), ami matter on the oilier (ohjeet- 
ive), but metapliysic says Ihe di?itim tlmi ougjil to be 
drawn between ^mr apprehensioiU and 4hc (tereeplion* 
of-matter,Mhc latter being one liua ami indivifiilih', and 
on no account to be taken as two separate faets or 
thoughts. The whole point is, that by no )iossihle means 
can the perecptiuieolHnatler be divii^led into two facts or 
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CKistcncos, as was dono by psycliolDgy. And I'errici* 
gocH on to point out that this is not a snhjoctivo ideal- 
ism, it is not a condition of tl)o human soul alone, but it 
^ dwtills ai)arh a mij^hty and independent system, a city 
fitted up and upheld by the living God.’ And in 
authenlicjilitig this last belief I'crrier calls hi internal 
convictions, Giominon-sense,’ to assist llie evidence of 
siieculative reason, wlicre, had ho followed more upon 
tlio lines of tins great German Idealists, ho might have 
done without it. 

Now, Ferrier continues, we are safe against tlie cavils of 
scepticism ; the metaphysical theory of jicrcoption steers 
clear of all the per[)lexities of rcpresentationalism ; lor it 
gives us in iierception one only object, the perception of 
matter; the objectivity of this da/u/n Icootis us clear from 
subjective idealism. 

From the perceiition of matter, a fact in which man 
merely participates, Ferri(u‘ infers a Divine mind, of 
which ])orcei)tions are the pro|)erty : they are states of 
the everlasting intellecL The exercise of the senses is 
the condition upon which we arc jiermitted to a])prehcnd 
or jiurtielpate in the objcietive perception of material 
tilings. Tins, shortly, is tlie position from which ho 
starts. 
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‘riuucK WAUui;'; and i ai rin ui, i.nvi '. ’ 

'Ik Fenicr’.s life shoiiKI In; written heivaltin,’ said one, 
who knew and valiu;(l him, jmil after hi ; deaili,' ■|(•^ hi!i 
btographer lake for ila motto these live words front Hie 
May Qt/cai which the hlo)jra[tlier of the Napieis has 
so haitpily cliosen.' I’errii'r’s life was not, wliat it per. 
liaps seems, looking hack on its eompaiatively nnevenlliil 
course, eonsislently calm ami placid, a life sneh as is 
commonly sup|ioseil to helit those who so.ir into loliy 
spcciilnlive heights, mid lind the Mifii.sdl air' inwhi.h 
they dwell stiilod to their contemplative tem|ieramenls, 
Kcrrier was intrepid and daring in his reasonin,. ; a smt 
of free lane;, Dr. Skelton says he w.is eonsidcetl in 
orthodo.-c ])hilo.sophieal circles ; ii lligl, Tory in potiii, ,; 
yet one who did not hcsitalt; to probe to the Iniiiom tie' 
questions which came before him, evim llioiti-h the task 
meant changing the whole attitude of mim| fidm which he 
started. And once sure of his point, I'Virier never hesi-' 
tated openly to tieclare it. U'hal la; hate,! mosi, ol' idl 
was lahoriotis dtihiess and consecrated leebhaiess ’ • 
commonphtce orthodoxy was repugm.m ip,,, j,, 
extiemo, and imssibly lew things g.ive him more .sin.'ere 
idcasure than violently to conibai it. 'Clu; lighting in- 
.tinct IS proper to most men who have ‘stuff in tla in, 

* Tlio late Sir Juliii Slu jitm^ K ,< [\^ 
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and Ferrier in spite of his slight and delicately made 
frame was manly to the core. But, as the same writer 
says, though combative over his books and theories, 
his nature was singularly pure, affectionate, and tolerant. 
He loved his friends even better than he hated his foes. 
His prejudices were invincible ; but, apart from his pre- 
judices, his mind was open and receptive— prepared to 
welcome truth from whatever quarter it came/ Such a 
keen, eager nature was sure to be in the fray if battle 
had to be fought, and we think none the worse of him 
for that Battles of intellect are not less keen than 
battles of physical strength, and much more daring and 
subtlety may be called into play in the fighting of them ; 
and Ferrier, refined, sensitive, fastidious, as he was, had 
his battles to fight, and fought them with an eagerness 
and zeal almost too great for the object Ere had in view. 
After his marriage in 1837, Ferrier devoted his atten^ 
tion almost entirely to the philosophy he loved so well. 
He did not succeed — did not perhaps try to succeed— at 
the Bar, to which he had been called. Many qualities 
are required by a successful advocate besides the subtle 
mind and acute reasoning powers which Ferrier un- 
doubtedly possessed ; possibly — we might almost say 
probably — these could have been cultivated had he 
made the effort. He had, to begin with, a fair junior 
counsels practice, owing to Iris family connections, and 
this might have been easily developed ; his ambition, 
however, did not soar in the direction of the law courts, 
and he did not give that whole-hearted devotion to the 
subject which is requisite if success is to follow the efforts 
of the novice, But if he ^vas not attracted by the work 
at the Parliament House, he was attracted elsewhere; 
and to his firs^ mistress, Philosophy, none could be 
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more faitliful. lii (.itlii'r ii is inu-, h.- ir.ui imu li 
imd doiiply ; liliTiidin; in its widcsl st iisc sltr.n icd liini 
as it wotild iillracl any l•d(lc■at(•<l man, I’lmtiy, alinvn 
(dl, lie loved, in spile nl the tale sumeiiineM told apainsl 
him, that lie ipavely piopnscd tinnin)'. In Mintorinm 
into iirnse in order to aiaerlain lopiially ‘whether its 
morils were saslaiiied hy reason as well as liy rhyme’- a 
l)r(>po.sition which is said p, really to have l•nle^t.lined its 
author, wlicn related to him hy a mutual iViend. tVoilei 
of imaj'inaiion he deliphled in all sjiheie . of literature 
appealed to him : he had the sense of hani which is 
denied to many of his craft ; he wrote in a siyh- at once 
brilliant and dear, and carelessness on this score in 
.some of the writiiij's of his eouniryinen iiiiialed him, a:i 
those aeiisilive to sui’h things are irritated. Me has 
often been .spoken of as a living piotesl apainsl the 
inatciialisni o( the tiju’, woikini; away in the ipnei, 
regaidles.s of llie busy throni;, witlioul its anibiliotis and 
iUs care.s. .Snmelinies, ol course, he lein(iorarily de seited 
the wodc he loved the licst-lor rep, ions less leninte ; 
sometimes he etmsenled to l.s ture on pnr. ly lileiary 
topitss, and often he wrote biopiaphies for a dietionary, 
or arti(;le.s or itivimvs for JUiu/iwn.iJ’i FJinlmryJi J/hyo'. 
«/w. As it was to this serial that l•■errie|• made’his most 
iinporiant eontrilmtions, hoth philosophie mid lileimy 
for the next lilteen years, iind as it was in its pages that 
the development trf his syslmn may he traced, a lew 
words ahoiit its history may mtt he out of place, altlmiiph 

d IS a Instory with whidi we have every reason to lie 
fanuhar now* 

^ Ahout i8t6 the Edtnhurfih Jitvino reigned supreme 
m literature. tVhat was most strange, however, was that 
the Conservative party, so strong in |,olitieii, |,atl no 
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literary organ of their own — and this at a time when the 
line of demarcation between the rival sides in politics 
was so fixed that no virtue could be recognised in an 
opponent or in an opponent's views, even though they 
were held regarding matters quite remote from politics. 
The Whig party, though in a minority politically and 
socially, represented a minority of tremendous power, 
and possessed latent capabilities which soon broke forth 
into action. At this time, for instance, they had literary 
ability of a singularly marked description ; they were not 
bound down by traditions as were their opponents, and 
were consequently much more free to strike out lines of 
their own, always of course under the guidance of th.at 
past -master in criticism, Francis Jeffrey. Although 
his words were received as oracular by his friends, this 
dictatorship in matters of literary taste was naturally 
extremely distasteful to those who differed from him, 
especially as the influence it exerted was not a local or 
national influence alone, but one which affected the 
opinion of the whole United Kingdom. For a time, no 
doubt, the party was so strong that the matter was not 
taken as serious, but it soon became evident that a 
strenuous effort must be made if affairs were to be 
placed on a better footing, and if a protest were to be 
raised against the cynical criticism in which the Re- 
viewers indulged. Consequently, in April i8i 7, a literary 
periodical called the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine was 
started by two gentlemen of some experience in literary 
matters, \vith the assistance of Mr, William Blackwood, 
an enterprising Edinburgh publisher, whose reputation 
had grown of recent years to considerable dimensions, 
This magazine was not a great success ; the editors and 
publisher did not agree, and finally Mr, Blackwood 
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{nnolmscd llu: forimns’ slmro in it, tonic nvi i tin; iiiiiga- 
zino ItiniHclf, anti, to make inatlt;i:i ch-in, (-avt; it ilia 
name ; thus in Oetolicr of the ;i;nm! yeat the liisi 
mnnbcr of BhckttuKHl's Juit/iku/x/t i»|i|ii!at<;(I, 

From n tniiet and unolnnisivo ‘Misccdlany ' (|u; niai'ctzinc 
developed into a stron(;l)' pailisan peiiodical, wUli a 
brilliant array of yoiin({ eontiibulora, dt o nnined to 


oppose tlai Kiiiiihiiri^h lu viao rr(>iine wiib all its niii'bt, 
and not afraid to spt.sik its mind irsiu'ciini' tin; literaiy 
^ods of the diiy, J^veiy montb soiiu; ono eatnr; under 
the lasli ; (.oleridge, Leiph Hunt, and many ntluas wort; 
dealt with in terms unnaasnred in their ;;eveiity, jiiid in 
the very first numher appeared the famous ‘'chalditt! 
Manuscript' which made the hair of hidinlairKh soeieiy 
stand on end with horror. In spite of tin: iniinodtaaft; 
exprc.s.sit)n of its opinions, the inai;azint; flotnislurtl it 
was fre.sh and novel, and mut;h j'enins was enlistetl iit 
writing for its pages. Tlie editor'!; idenlity was always 
maltei for eonjeelure ; but thouj'li the enntiibutor.s in- 
eluded a number of disiinguislied men, siieli as Mae- 
kenzie, De Quineey, Mogg, hnuser Tylle,, and lamesnn, 
there were two names wliiel. were always !i.ssoei;it,;d with 
the periodical ■— those of John Cibson J.oekimrl and 
I'errier’s iinelr! and fulher-in law, John Wilson. Tlie 
latter in irarlieular was olbm held p, |„, 
whom everyoiu! was so imxi.ms to dijicover, but tins 
belief has lieen emiihalieally deni.-d, Alilaaig.b Ibe 
managenuint might appear to be in tia; coniKil of ji 
truunvirale, Blackwood himsolf kept ,|,n 

porm ill us hands, wbaiever he iiii|>lii at times find it 
politic to lead oiUfiitler.s to inl'ci'. 


VVlien Fenicr Ijcgnti to write for it in 

was not of couiso the samu fiery publication of 
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twenty y(;jirs Ixjfore ; nor won; Forricr’H nrtidcs Tor the 
most part of a nature such as to appeal strongly to an 
excitable and partisan public. Things had changed 
much since 1817; the Reform Hill had passed; the 
jrolitics of the country were very different; the Toryism 
of Perrier and his friends was (|uito unlike the Toryism 
of tlu! early part of the century : it more resembled the 
Conservatism or 'i'raditionalism of a yet later date, which 
objected to violent changes only owing to their violence, 
and by no means to reform, if gradually carried out. 
'I'his [Jolicy was rellected in Jl/ng'it's pages, to whicli 
Perrier would natundly turn svben he wished to reach 
the public ear, bolli from family association and heredi- 
taiy iiolitics. Ills first contribution was certainly not 
light in character ; nor did it resemble the ‘ bright, racy ’ 
artichjs which arc supposed to be the requisite for 
modern serial publications. The subject was 'An 
Introduction to tins Philosophy of Consciou.sncss,’ and 
it consisted of a scries of papers contributed during two 
KUC(;cssiv(! years {1838 and 1839), which really embodied 
llu: riisnlt of the work in which P'orricr had during the 
past few years been engaged, and signified a complete 
divergence from the accepted manner of regarding con- 
sciousness, and a protest ng.ainst the ‘ fiiith-pliilosophy ’ 
which it became Perrier’s special mission to combat. 
Perhaps it is only in .Scotland that a public could be 
found sufficiently interested in speculative questions to 
make tl«!in the sutiject of interest to a fairly wide and 
general circle, such as would be likely to peruse the 
pages of a monthly magazine like Blackwood’s. But of 
this interesting contribution to metaphysical speculation, 
in which Perrier commenced lus philosophical career by 
grappling with llie deepest and most fundamental ques- 
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lions in :i manner, as llaniilUin a< IniowInlj'eH, Intlusln 
iinattcinpU'd in Ihe InnnMer speculations of this <'(uin(r)*, 
wc shall speak later on, as also of his (inlher conirihit- 
lions lo (he mai;a/ine. 

In the year 1.S21, .Sir Williani llaintllon had heen a 
candidate Tor the ('hair of M(nal I'hihisophy .iloni; with 
John Wilson, Ken ier’s future Calher in law, In spit,. „r 
\Vilson’s literary (tifts, thefts is juuhahly no ijuestion that 
of the two hi.s opimnenl was hesi ipialitied to teach the 
.suhjeel, owinn lo the ('leatness o( his philosoiihii al attain- 
nienta and the profundity of his leamin);, lint in llu; 
temper of the lime the nierils of tlu- candidates could 
not he calmly wr:i|.'hed hy the Town < 'onncil, the 
clcclini' hotly; and Hamilton was a Whip, inul a Whip 
contrihutor lo lluit iitlicisticid and hieohin /'.V//v/w;y// 
.AVw(7ft, and wa.s therefore on no account to lnr elected. 
The disaiipointment to llainiltoii was preat ; hut it wtis 
slightly .salved hy his .suhsetpienl election to their credit 
he it said, for (Vhig prini:iplcs went far hotn popidar 
among lhem--hy the I'aeidly of yNdvoeateti to a chair 
rendered vacant in 1821 hy tint resipnali.ui of Ihofessor 
Fraser 'I'ytlei— llus (Jhair of ( !ivil Misittt y. In 1 (j <f,| how- 
ever, Sir William’s merits at length rttceivetl their reward, 
and he liecame tint I’rofestittr ol l.opic anti Metaphytric.s. 
■Wheii h'errier prohahly Icll ihtt nctttl of taiimt nion; 
lucrative form of emiiloymcnl, he applieil htr the I 'luiir 
of History once oceupieil hy Jhiniilton, anti rcniieretl 

vacant hy the rcsignttlion of I’rofcssor Skene ; 1 

the appointment in iS.p, and htthl it for four yoiirs 
sulrsequenlly. Large rttnnineralion it ceitainly did not 
luing with it, hut the (Inlie.s were ettinparativcly anil 
corro.spondingly liglil.' Indecil, as ttticnilimee wtis not 
' There was ti movement lunimipl the sluth iiis to os iirf the tthnir 
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required of students studying for the degrees in Arts, 
or for any of the professions, the difficulty was to form a 
regular class at all. The salary paid to Sir William was 
a year, and even this small sum was apparently 
only to be obtained with difiicuUy. The main advantage 
of holding the chair at all was the prospect it held out of 
succeeding later on to some more important office. Of 
Ferrier^s class-work at this time we know but little. The 
reading requisite for the post was likely to prove useful in 
later days, and could not haye been uncongenial; but 
probably in a class sometimes formed — if tradition speak 
aright — of one solitary student, the work of preparation 
would not be taken very seriously. Anyhow, there was 
plenty of time left to pursue his philosophic studie.s ; and 
in 1S44-45, when Sir William Hamilton came ,so near to 
death, Ferrier acted as his substitute, and carried on his 
classes with zeal and with success — a success which was 
warmly acknowledged by the Professor. Of course, 
though he conducted the examinations and other class- 
work, Ferrier merely read the lectures written by Hamilton ; 
else there might, one would fancy, be found to be a lack 
of continuity between the deliverances of the two staunch 
friends but uncompromising opponents. Any differences 
of opinion made, however, no diderence in their friend- 
ship. The distress of Ferrier on his friend’s sudden 
2 : 3 aralytic seizure has already been described; to his 
affectionate nature it was no small thing that one for 
whom he had so deep a regard came so very near death’s 
door. Every Sunday wliile in Edinburgh, he spent the 
afternoon in walking with his friend and in talking of the 
subjects which most interested both, 

for Thomas Carlyle, then coming into fame amongst them ; but 
Ferrier was chosen by the patrons, the Faculty of Advocates, 
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Of tliosc early day/i I'lolV'.ssor I'raser vviilrs: 'i\ty 

personal intercourse with F<'rrier was very inli.sjiicnl, lint 
very delii'litful wlieii it did oceiir. He was surely' ili,; 
most |iictures(nie fij{me amon)- the S.dttisli phil.isopliers 
—easy, Kraceliil, humorous, eiiiiiienily siilide, and with a 
fine literary raeully--"i|ualities not eon.s|)i('uous in most of 
(hem. When i was a privale nieinlier of Sir \V. 

iramilton’s advancisl class in inelujiiiysies in i.'ipS ju, 

and for some years after, 1 was ohen at Sir William's 
house, niulFerrier was sonieliines of (he parly on these 
occasions. I remernlier his kindly familiarity with us 
students, the interest and .sympathy with which he enlereil 
into metaphysical di.scussion, his help ami cooperation 
in a metaphysical society which we wi re eiidcavourinp to 
orgnni.se. His ('ssays on the f'hiloso|.hy of ( 'onscio'us. 
ncs.s were then heing i.ssutal in lUtuiatWit, and W(;re Icli 
to open (luestions strange at a time wlum ttpe, illation 
was almost de.-id in .Scotland- Reid at a liis.-omit, Ihown 
found empty, and Hamilton, with Kant, only sirui'clini' 
into asooiulency. 


In the.se days, if f reniemher right, l''crii<-r lived in 
Carlton Street, Stmrkhridge *■ an advoeate whose interest 
was all in letters and philosophy, a sliuleni of simple 
habits, fond ol (lorman, not a conspienous lalkei, of easy 
polished manners and fond of a joke, with a seientific 
interest in all sorts of faels and their meanings, and 
perhaps a disposition to parados. I .ememher the 
interest he look in phenoiiien.i of "mesmeric sleep,” as it 
was called. An eminent student was somelimcu indm'ial 
for experiment to suhmit himself to mesmeric inn.ienee 
at these now fur-oft evening gatherings at .Sir William’s. 

I 0 I'omer the phenomena suggested cmious speculation, 
hut I think without seionlifie result.’ 'I'hc .uil.Jci t was 
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One on which Fcvrier fifterwards wrote in J^hekuwod^ 
ttnd H' was a subject which always had the deepest 
iiiterest for him, however, as he believed, cost liim 
tli^ friendship of Professor Cairns, a frequctit stibjcct at 
tliese informal sdances, and one whom Ferrior rashly 
Uvitted for what he evidently regarded as a weakness, 
liiji easily accomplished subjection to the application of 
^lesineric power, 

111 1845 the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, then occupied by Di; Cook, atid 
>iice held by Dr, Chalmers, became v«acant by tlic 
OL'iner^s death, and Ferrier entered as a candidate. 
>Hgh]y recommended as he was by lianiilton and others, 
^^rrier was the successful applicant, and St. Andrews 
became his home for nineteen years thereafter, or until 
lis death in 3864. 

Such is a bald statement of the facts of what would 
eem a singularly uneventful life. Life divided between 
he study, library, and classroom, there was little room 
incident outside the ordinary incidents of domestic 
nd academic routine. Yet Ferrier never sank into the 
onventionality which life in a small University town 
light induce, Plis interests were always fresh j he was 
oiistantly engaged in writing and rewriting his lectures, 
unlike some of his calling, he was not content to 
2u.cl and re-read from year to year unaltered. His 
io\i gilts were constantly on his subject and on his 
:\i dents, planning how best to communicate to them the 
n owl edge that he was endeavouring to convey — a life 
liich came as near the ideal of philosophic devotion as 
perhaps possible in this nineteenth century of turmoil 
!:id unrest. Still, gentleman and man of culture as he 
as, Ferrier had a fighting side as well, and that side was 
5 
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otici! or twioo aroiisorl in all thi: v<-lii‘ni(,'in'o nf iis 
slr<;nj;ll>. 

Twii’o luiiTicr iiuuli; Ii>r ;i j»hi]t);i 

chair in the lown of his hiillt anil hoyliooil. ]) 
when his father-in law, John Wilson, rclircil, hclif 
camlHlatii for Iho profcMSorsIhji of Moral t'hilost 
llic Univorfiityof halinhnij'.h ; and Ihiai ni'ain, in ti 
offered himself as a sneeessor to Sir William l it 
as I’rofesiior of l.oj;i<; and iMela|»hysie;i. On 


ocensioj) vv;is he finaa.'.sshil, ami on Imth on-asii 
suffered mneli from cahininious siaii inenis rosjiccl 
‘Cerinan’ and unorthodox views ■ ii hiiul of m 
whidi is inort) Ihsin likely to arise and carry weinh 
the judges arc imm of hoiionrtihlo charaiiler luiU:: 
education, men to whom a shihlmtelh is evei j tliii 
real progress in karning nolhitig. On ila: 
there were several candidides who suhini(t.e(1 
uirplkiitions, Init on I'rofessor M'ComIi'm reiirin| 
the eomhatj the Iwi^ who were *in the? minting 
I tofessoi iotiiierol St* Andrew?* and Pi'oleiisoi' ^faeii 
of the ;^'l•ee CImreh College in halinliurgh. It i<i ei 
as instancing llu- .stmngn diang.e which had com 
the polities of Seollaiid sinei! the kel'orni Act had [ 
that tlx? very indiiem.es dial told in fin’our of 
Wilson in afiplying for a prol'ejiiiorship in ihiji ( 
thiily years lalitr lell as slroiigl)’ ag.ainst Iris son i 
In 185;', nine years after the I tisiupiion, so great 
mailers aUer...,!, that ihe l■•ree ( .hurel. lilreral naily c 
all hefore il m ihe Coijioratiou. And idlhong 
lilteral journals of the i-arlier date were never til 
mamtaming liheriy of dwught and aeiion, yet 
ciromnsianees elianged, the liberty appearerl in a 
what dilTcrem light; and die iiiuditiealion of lie 
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\\ hig \\»iH tiddcd lo ti considcruhic iiiiiiibcr oftij^point* 
mcnts both in tlic Church nnd in the State. I’lofessor 
Macdougall, ]*crriei’s ()i)i)rtnent, had hold Ids jjrofessor- 
ship in the Free Churcli College, lately established for 
the teaching of theology and preparation of candidalc.s 
for the ministry. On the establishment of the College 
the subject of Moral Fhilosophy wa.s considered to be 
one which should bo taught elsewhere than in an 
'Erastian' University, and accordingly it was thought 
necessary to institute the chair occupied hy .Vrorc.ssor 
Macdougall. In the first instance the class was eminently 
•successful in point of numbers, and the correspotiding 
class in the University proimrtionately suffered; but as 
tiino wont on the attendance in the Free Chiircli class 
(hvindled, and it was considered that this chair need not 
be continued, Imt that sUidenl.s might he permitted to 
attend at the University. When Professor Macdougall 
now offered himself as candidate for the University chair 
there was of course an immediate outcry of a ‘job’ 
Rightly or wrongly it was said, ' r,ct the Free Church 
have a Professor of her own body and oj)inion.s if .she 
will, but why force him niton the Estaltlishcd Church’ as 
tvell ; are her coimtry and ministers to be indoctrinated 
with Voluntary principles ? ’ ’riierc might not have been 
much force in the argument had the status of the two 
caiulidiUes Iteca the same, but it was evident to all 
unprejudiced observers that (his was far from being tlic 
case. And it could hardly be [tleaded in justification of 
the Council’s action that they formed their judgment 
upon the testimonials laid heforc them ; for Fcrrier’.s far 
exceeded his rival's in weight, if not in strungti’i of 
expression, and included in their number communications 
from such men ns Sir William Hamilton, Do Quincoy 
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linhw, Alison, and l.oi'khavt luon lln^ inosl dislin- 

giiishcd of Iho Uo (tpiiiion uf \\nviv.v is 

worth (looting. Mo says that hr. iv|;ard:; him us Mlio 
molaphysioian of greatest promise amonp, his ionUun* 
poraritis oilh(U' in Fiigland (»r in Srutland/ and i1h‘ 
testimonial which at tins lime ho m'oordod l’'i*iri<T is 
as rcnuirkid)l(5 a doiuimont as is ornui punhimt im lUK'h 
occasions, when (sunnumplart^ would usuaily apprur to 
be tlie ol)ject aimed al. It is srvcnal \K\\\ry, in lon|dh, 
and goes fully inlo the ([uesliot^ nut only of wlcit Inarier 
was, but also of what a cumlidait* ouj-hl to ho. Me 
Quincey speaks warmly of hVinier's servici^s in rosiRiet 
of the English renderiiig of .Ai/z/.v/ liofon: alluded to, and 
points out tlio heiudU is in liaving had an oduz’ution 
which has run along two sei)araU^ paths paths difloring 
from one anolimr in nature, douhtlo!;s, imt integrating 
likewise— ilie one lunng that n'snlting from his inter- 
course with Wilson and his literary oigiaics tlio other 
that of the cours(M»f study ht? had pmsiird on (lonnan 
lines. Me sums up iMS'iin's philosopluo <|italltios by 
saying, *()ut of (lermany, and ((unpaiing him with tin* 
men of his own generation, sm h at hsua as 1 liad any 
means of estimating, Mr. herriev was the (udy man 
who exhibited mucli of true molai>hysieal subtlety, as 
contrasted with menj dialectical aeulones:i.* I'ur this 
testimonial, wo may incidentally mention, lusritu' wriu*s a 
most interesting letter of thanks, whicli h published in 
his As a return hu* the kindness done him, ht^ 

‘.sots forth a slight chart of the s|>ccnlalive laliludtsM he 
had i'ea(d)ecl, and which he ‘expects to imvigate without 
being wrecked ’ — really an admiralty chstr epitome in so 
short a space of th(i argument of th<^ /m/ifu/i w 
But to come back to the contest; in spiu; (ff testi- 
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monialfi, tin; fact rcmiiiiu’tl that lAnricr had studied 
(ierman pliilosophy, and might liavo iinliibed some 
(ieniuin inlidelity, wliilt; Ids opijoiicnt made no pro- 
fessions of being acapiainted eillior with tlie Oorman 
philosopliy or language, besides having the advantage of 
being a Liberal and Free Chureliman ; aiul he was 
consc(piently appointed to tlic clrair. Of course, there 
was an outlay, 'riio election was put forward as an 
argument against tlie abolition of Tests, though in this 
case Ferrier, us an lilitiseopalian, might bo said to be 
a Dissenter equally with his op()onent. It was ai-gued 
that the election should be sot aside unless the necessary 
subscrijJlion were made before the Presbytery of the 
bounds, For a century back such tests had not b(;cn 
exacted as far as tlic Mirral I’hilosophy chair was con- 
cerned, nor would they probably have been so had 
•Ferrier himself been nominated. But though the Pres- 
bytery concerned was in this case prepared to go all 
lengths, it aiipeared that it was not in its members that 
the initiativi! was vested, the practice being to take 
the oath before the Lord Provost or other authorised 
magistrate, (,,'onsetiucntly, indignant at discovering their 
impotence, the members of the body retaliated by de- 
claring that they would divert past the new Professor’s 
cla.s.s the students who should afterwards coluo within their 
juri.sdiction, and thus, by their foolish action, they prob- 
ably did their best to firing about the result they depre- 
cated so much — the abolition of Tests in their entirety. 

Ecclesiastical feeling ran high at the time, and things 
were said anti done on both sides which were far from 
being wise or jirudcnt. But the effect on a sensitive 
nature like Ferrier’.s is tiasy to imagine. This was the 
first blow he had met witli, and being the first he did not 
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take it (luilC! no n(;nonsly to heart. Htil when it wan 
followed years later l)y yi:t anollier repiilne, jaKniCyiiij^ 
to his view an altitude uf mind in orlhod()\ Srnlland 
opposed to any lil>erty of thouidit ainoM|';il its leaeluan, 
Fcrrier felt tin; <lay (or nileiiee wan (Uided, and, wisely or 
unwisely, lie puhlinhed a lu>t delenee ol his position in a 
panii)idet entitled Srnt/is/t iJu' (>/t/ and i/tc 

N’vuk On this oeeasion tin? qiussliou had risen aliove 
the mere discussion of (duinli ami 'Tests; the whoh'. 
future of pliil<)Soj)hy in Scotland was, \\v< hi?lieVi!d, at 
stake; it wan lime, he felt, that noiucomr nlionld npisde 
out his mind, and who more suitahle than the leader of 
the modern movement and the one, us he consi<l(ne(l it, 
who had nuflered most by Ins opinions i* 

Without haviiij.^ lived lhrou|di llu* liim* or seen some- 
thing of its effects, it would la* dil’Iiciill to jvali'K^ how 
narrow were the hounds allowetl to speculative ihonghl 
some forty years ago in Scot lam I. Since the ohl <|ay.s of 
M’oderatisin and apathy there had, indcisl, liciui a gn’at 
revival of interest in such matters as concerm-d lUdief. 
MoiTs convicli()ns were inl<!ns(^ and sima-re ; and what 
had once been a suhjetd of cniuaaillon timl i’onimon 
usage, luul now heerime the one important topic of their 
lives. So far tlu) change was all Un tlie g^ood ; it prO’ 
moled many im|)ortanl virtues; it irnuhi men siiious 
about serious things; it made Ihi-ni rcaliia' llusr re- 
sponsibilities as human heinf’s. Hnt as ihosi! who lived 
through it, or saw the results it brought aliout, must also 
know, il: liad another .side, A certain iiinritual self- 
assurance sprang into (jxisli-nce, which, ihougji il was 
bred of iiUcmio reality of conviction, luduglu witli it 
consequences of a .specially trying kind to those who did 
not altogether share in it. As so often happen:; when a 
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new liglU tliiwais, men thouglit timt to them nt length aH 
trulli had been revealed, and acted in accordance with 
this Irelief. 'I'liey forninlated their systems— hide-bound 
almost ns before— and decided in their minds that in 
them they had the standards for judging of their fellows. 
Rut ’.I'ruth is a strange will-o’-the-wisii after all, —when '■ 
wc think we have reached her, she has eluded our gras]), 
— and so when those rose up who suit! the end of the 
matter was not yet, a storm of indignation fell upon their 
licads. 'I'his is wluit haiJitened with Ferrier and the 
ortbodo.'c ICdinburgh world, 'riicrc might, it was said 
by the latter, be men lax enough to listen to reasonings 
such as his, and even to agree with them, but for those 
who hmo the truth as it was in its reality, such pander- 
ing tf) latitudinarian doctrines was unpardonable. And 
ns at this time the 'i’own Council of Kdinimrgh was 
seriously inclined (some of llu! memhers, in tl>e second 
instance, were the same as those who had adjudicated in 
the former contest), Ferricr’s fate was, lie considered, 
sealed before the question really came before them. 
Whether the matter was (luitc as seriotis as Ferrier 
thought, it is perhaps unnecessary to say. At anyratc, 
tlicrc was n considerable element of truth in the view lie 
took of it, anil lie was justified in much — if not in all — 
of what he said in his defence. The Jiisliluta, first 
pulilished in had just reached a second edition, 

SC) tliat his views were fairly before the world. What 
caused the tremendous mithurst of o])po3ition we must 
take another chapter to consider j and then wo must try 
to trace tlio course of Forrier’s development from the 
time at which ho first began to write on philosophic 
subjects, and when he openly broke with the Scottish 
School of riiilosophy. 



CIIAP'riCR V 

i)KVKr.oj‘MKNT or ‘ SCOTT IN n nin.osoi'iiv, thk oi.d and 

TIIK NKW — I’KUKIKK AS A COU lU-Sl'ON I U'.NT 

It is probiiljly in tluj nuiin a wvm: rule lor drlraLcd 
caiulidalos to kcq) siltince uIkuiI (ho nmsf? ol' llusr 
defeat. Ihit every rubs ha;* its tJX(:r|)lii)n, and ihrvo are 
limes in which we honour a man \un\r. [\n\ loss because 
—contrary to the diclates of worldly wisilom he frives 
voice to the sense of injustin^ dial is ranklirij' in Ids 
mind, l^'errier had lieen disap|M)inli!d in i.Sr;;: in not 
obtaining the Chair of Moral Pliilosophy for wliieh he 
was a eandidalej but ihtsi he had not publisliial llu; 
work which has inadiJ his name f'am<ius, an<l his claims 
were therefore not what uflerwurds they bcf aim*. lint 
when in 1856, after llu^ J/ix/i/u/tx had Ixsai two years 
before the public, and just after the book bad learbed a 
second edition, another defeat followed on the lirsi, 
Ferrier ascribed the result to the ijpjKKaiion to, and 
misrcpreHcnlation of, liis system, and elaimetl with some 
ddgree of justice that it was not his nn'iits dial wvw. 
taken into aecount, but ibe supposisl <Hihndi>xy, or want; 
of orthodoxy, of Ids views. Kor lids reasiui lut issued a 
* Statement' in i)amphlel form, enlilleil Snf//ix// Vhihu 
soph\\ the Old and the Nav^ dealing with the niatlor 
at length. 

In Ferrier's view, a scrioui; crisis hml heen arrivial at 
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in the history of the University of lild in burgh, and one 
which might lead to y(it further evil were not sometlung 
clone to place matters on a better footing. Had the 
Town Council, the electing body, been affected simply 
by personal or sectarian feelings, it would not so much 
have mattered ; but when Ferrier was forced to the con- 
elusion that what they did must end in the curtailment 
of all liberty in regard to philosophical opinion, so far us 
the University was concerned, he felt the time had come 
to speak. For a quarter of a century he had devoted 
the best part of his life and energies to the study of 
philosophy, and he held he had a duty to discharge to it 
as one of the public instructors of the land. What cause, 
he asked, had a body like the Couimil to say originality 
was to bo proscribed and independence utterly for- 
bidden ? Through their liberalism tests had been 
practically abolished : was another test, far more exact- 
ing than the last, to be substituted in their place? A 
candidate for a philosopher's chair need not be a- 
believer in Christ or a member of the Established 
Church) but he must, it would appear, believe in Dr, 
Reid and the Hamiltonian system of i)hilosophy. 

The 'common-sense^ school, against which Ferricr’s 
attacks were mainly directed, too often found its satis- 
faction in commoni)lace statements of obvious facts, and 
w(! cannot wonder that Ferrier should ask why Scottish 
students should bo rcciuired to pay for Mmttled (ur* 
while the whole atmosphere is 'floating with liquid balm 
that could bo had for nothing?^ — a c|ue.stion, indeed, 
wliich cannot fail to strike whoever tries to wade tlu'ough 
certain tedious disscrtation.s of the lime, all express- 
ing truths which seem incontrovertible in their nature, 
but all of winch are also Inexpressibly uninteresting. 
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Philosophy to iH'irior is not Ihi; oh’iiicnlary scii'iin; that 
it would aiipoar from Ihcso discours.'s : ioitsi' ways of 
thinkinjj; which wc ordinarily adopt inusl, he coiisidcrs, 
he roctihed and not conlirmcd. Ami yet he disclaims 
the accusation that lu; has conjimsl with 'the portentous 
name of Hegel,’ or deriraat his system from ( lerman soil. 
Hegel, he ccmstantly confesses, is freum'iitly to him 
ine.xplicahle, and his system is Scottish to the eore, 

A warm debt of gratitude to Hamilton, Ferrier, it is 
true, acknowhrdges even white he rlill'eis from his vitnvs 
--a debt to one whose ‘soul could tr.ivcl on eagles’ 
wings,’ and from whom he had hsuned so mueh whom, 
indeed, ho had lovtal so warmly. Hamilton had not 

agreed with l■■erriel•; he had thought him wrong 

told him so, and Icarus' was lh<- last to resent this 
action, or think the less of him for not leeantiiii' at his 

word the conclusions of a lifetime’s laliour, 

the younger man aitknowicdges, In; had olitsi given him, 
and ‘never was such rough provneation retaliated with 
.such gentle spleen.’ 

Jlut what most rousisl Ferrua's in; wa;i, mil the 
criticisms of men like Ifamillon, hm such as wme con . 
tained inapamphhd piihlislurd by ih<; Rev. Mr. ('aims 
of .l!erwi(;k, afterwards I’rineipal Cairmi of tlu; United 
Pioshyterian College a pamphlet which he believed 
had biassed the jtidgment ol the <;leetors in making their 
decision. We now know that imiireclly they had ic 
(lueslcd Mr. Cairns’s advice, and he, consiilering that 
orthodoxy was being seriously tliieatisied by < lerman 
ralionalistie views, had foriimlated liis imlietmeiit against 
Ferrier in the strongest possible terms. He lielieved that 
in I'crrier’s writings there was an ullempl to snhslilulo 
formal demonstration of real exisleiiee for ‘helief,’ 
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;cby nvakiiig faith of no effect ; also tliat lie deniccl 
separate existence of the niatia-ial world and the 
id, and that (and probably this is the most serious 
nt iti llie charge) the sulislantiality of the mind was 
verted, and eonsCKiiiently belief in personal identity 
derod iinp(>ssii)lo« I To fiirlher said that l)y Forricr 
rjlute existence is reduced to a more relation, and 
lly, that his concqition of a Deity is inado(iuatc, and 
aphysics and natural theology are divorced, 

cannot, of course, deal in detail with Ferric^r's 
rgctic repudiation of the accusation brought so 
::incully against liini. The heat with which he wrote 
ns scarcely justified now tlmt we look hack on it 
n tlie staiidi^oint of more than forty years ahead, 
we do not realise liow much siu^h accusations meant 
he time at which they were made — liow they affo<!ted 
a man’s personal advancement only, but also tlie 
lion in which he mm held by those for whosts opinion 
,^ared the most, Thegreatiir toleration of tlu3 present 
may mean corre.sponding lack of zeal or interest, but 
ily it also moans a recognition of the fact that men 
; clioosc their own method.s In the search for truth 
iiout thereby endangering the object held in view, 
Cairns’s attack — without intention, for he was an 
ourable man and able scholar — was unjust. Fcrrier 
s not <!laim to />nwe existence — he accepts it, luul only 
ions as to what it is; as to the material world, he 
nc)\vledg(3s not a mere material world, but one along 
1 which intelligence is and must be known ; the separate 
deuce of mind ho likewise denies only in so far ns 
Assert that mind witliout thought is nonsense, The 
stantialiiy of the mind ho maintains as the one great 
nmnent existence amid all nuciuations and con- 
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ting(;iicit.;s, niul wilhonl |n.•|■Sl>ll;ll iiiciiiily, hr Iclls ii:i, tlici,; 
can he no conlimunl conscioicitii ss aiiiiil the eh:in;.'es of 
tlie imdiicUialin;; exislemv (.illeii (he ‘ I ' (hoiigli io 
this regiiftl one feels dial sumi'thlnj' is left in nay in 
criticism, from (he oiilindox |)nin( of view, Ahsohite 
oxislcnco is indeed rediieed inlo vi’lalions, Iml into 
relations togellier coiisliliilini', Itii' linlh, if eonhadietory 
in tlumiselves j lhat is, a coiierele, as disiinj'.nished I'roni 
an abstract (mih. As lo the final aei iisaiion of the 
insulliciency (if I'errier's view of (he Ueiiy, ii is li ne he 
states lliiU the Deity is not iiide|iendenl of llis eieative 
powers, revelation and manifestation ; hot Miivly this is 
a worlhmr conceiition than the old one of the Dnliiiown 
God, which tells us to worship we know not whai. 


Iho j)ily is that in (his pnhliralijni, arid annihri' on 
very similar lines,* I’Vrrier allowed himsetf to luni from 
philosophical to personal critieisin, and to say what lie 
must afterwards liave regretted. In die second edilion 
of his first pamphlet (liese reft'ivnees were niodilied, and 
m any (;asc they nnist he aserihed (o the ((iiiek leiiijier 
with wliieh he was nalnrally endowed, and whieh h-d him 
to express his leclings more strongly than he should, 
ratlier than to (lelilierate judgment. No one was more 
scnsihle than he of the danger lo which he was snhjeet 
(Jf allowing himsidf to he carried off his feet in die heat 
of arguinent. 'riiis is very clearly shown hy a lelh-r In a 
(neiul quoted in the .AVv/wm; '()iie ihing t would 
■ mmnnend, not to he too sharp in your eriiieisn, of 
othcis. No one lias eommilled lliis fault ofieiu'r, or is 
more disjioscil to commit it ihan myself j hot 1 am 
certain that it is not pleasing to tli,. ,i„q 
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iiitorviil it is displensitu' to onosdf. In ihu heat and 
luiny of writing a liicLuns I ofUin hit a l.uother 
pliiloKoplior as I think nlovtsly onoiii'h, hut on coming 
to it cfiotly noNt year I voiy suldom repeat tlie 
passagi;.’ An admission and acknnwkidgmcnt which 
d<)(!s a jiroiid nitin like Eoiriiiv credit. 

One canttot help spccnl.ating on the orfcct of 
the mass ol criticism and ooimter-criticism (for there 
were ollicis who took ui) the cudgels on oithor side, 
once the eonlrovcrsy was fairly started) upon tlie 
unfortunate Town Councillors of Edinl)urgh, to whom 
tltey were directed : r)nu would imagine them to wisli 
their powers curtailed if they wore to involve their 
mastering several conllicting theories of c.\isloncc, and 
forming a just judgment regarding their respeetivo merits. 
The exerciso of patronage is always a clifliciilt and 
thmik!es.s task, hut surely in no case could it have been 
more diffieult than in tltis, and wo can hardly wonder 
now that the electors simply took the advice of those 
they deemed most tvorllty to bestow it; certainly the 
candidate finally sekicted was one who did everything in 
the occupation of his chair to disarm the criticism then 
brought to bear upon the appointment. In cooler 
ntoments probably none \vould have been readier to 
admit this than was Eerrior ; but when he wrote he was 
smailing under the sense of having failed to receive a 
fair consideration of his claims, and he undoubtedly 
spoke more strongly than the *!ase r(!r|uired. 

After this conli(>vcr.sy was over, Eerrior’s interest in 
polemical philoso])hy in groat degree waned ; and in the 
(piiet of the old University town of St. Andrews— the 
town which provides so rich a fund of historic interest 
comhined with the academic calm of University life 
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— Ferrier passed the remainder of his days working at 
his favourite subjects. Sometimes these were varied by 
incursions into literature, in which his interest grew ever 
keener j and economics, which was one of the subjects 
he was bound to teach. His life was uneventful ; it was 
varied little by expeditions into the outer world, much 
as these would have been appreciated by his friends. 
His whole interest was centred in his work and in the 
University in which he taught, and whose well-being was 
so dear to him. Of his letters, few, unfortunately, have 
been preserved ; and this is the more unfortunate that 
he had the gift, now comparatively so rare, of expressing 
himself with ease, and in bright, \vell-chosen language. 
Of his correspondents one only seems to have preserved 
the letters written to him, Mr, George Makgill of Kem- 
back, a neighbouring laird in Fife and advocate in 
Edinburgh, whose similarity in tastes drew him towards 
the St. Andrews Philosophy Professor. 

Of these letters there are some of sufficient interest to 
bear quotation. One of the first is written in October 
1851 from St Andrews, and plunges into the deepest 
topics without much preface. Ferrier says ; — 

* What is the Beginning of Philosophy? Philosophy 
must have have the same Beginning that all other things 
have, otherwise there would be something peculiar or 
anomalous or sectarian in its origin, which would destroy 
its claims to genuineness and catholicity. What, then, 
is the Beginning of all things and consequently the 
Beginning of Philosophy ? 

‘Answer — Want. 

‘Want is the Beginning of Philosophy because it is the 
Beginning of all things, Is the Beginning of Philosophy 
a bodily want? No, Why not? Because nothing 
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tliat may be given to the Body has any eflect in appeas- 
ing the want. 1 he Beginning of Philosophy, then, must 
be an intellectual want— a Hunger of the Soul. 

‘ But all wants have their objects in which they seek 
and find their gratification. What then is the object of 
the hunger of the soul ? 

‘ Answer— Knowledge. 


‘ Philosophy is a Hunger of the Soul after Knowledge. 
A\hat IS Knowledge?— reduced through various inter- 
mediate stages to question, what is the common and 
essential quality in all knowledge— the quality which 
makes knowledge knowledge ? Answer approached by 
raising question ; What is the essential quality in all 
food the quality which makes food food? This is 
obviously its physically niitiitive quality. Whatever has 
the nutritive property is food; whatever has it not is 
not food, however like excellent beef and mutton it 
may be. So in regard to knowledge, its common and 
essential quality— the quality in virtue of which know- 
ledge 1.S knowledge— is its nutritive quality. Whatever 
nourishes and satisfies the mind is knowledge, as what- 
ever nourishes and satisfies the body is food. The 
intellectually nutriUve property in knowledge is the 
common and essential property in knowledge. What is 
the nutritive quality in knowledge? Answer (without 
beating about the bush) — Truth, 

‘What is TkUTH? Answer— Truth is whatever is 
supported by Evidence, 

hat is Evidence ? Evidence is whatever is 
supported by Experience. What is Experience ? Here 
we stop; we can only divide Experience into its kinds 
which Experience o/Eaetand Experience of Pure 

Eeason. Observe the manceuvre in the last line by 
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which you knaves of the anti-metaphysical school are 
outwitted. You oJ>pose Pure Reason to Experience, and 
philosophers generally assent to the distinction. This at 
once gives your school the advantage, for the world will 
always cleave to experience in preference to anything 
else, leaving us metaphysicians, who are supposed to 
abandon experience, hanging as it were in ba.skets in the 
clouds. But I do not abandon experience as the 
ultimate foundation of all knowledge ; only I maintain 
that there are hvo kinds of experience, both of which are 
equally experience, the experience of Fact and the experi- 
ence of Pure Reason. You are thus deprived of your 
advantage. I am as much a man of experience as you are.’ 

Evidently it had been a question with Ferrier whether 
he should use the expression Experience, so well known 
to us now, or substitute for it Consciousness, which, as a 
matter of fact, he afterwards did : ‘ Why is it so grievous 
and fatal an error to confound Experience and Conscious- 
ness ? Is not a man’s experience the whole developed 
contents of his consciousness ? I cannot see how this 
can be denied. And therefore, before you wrote, I was 
swithering (and am so still) whether I should not make 
consciousness the basis of the wiiole superstructure — the 
raw material of the article which in its finished state is 
knowledge. After all, the dispute, I suspect, is mainly 
verbal.’ 

There are many evidences in these letters that Ferrier 
was not neglecting German Philosophy, for taking 
Experience as his basis he shows how it may be 
divided into Wesen {an skli), Seyn (fur skh), and the 
Begriff {ammdfiirskh) on the lines of German meta- 
physics. As to the ‘Common-Sense’ Philosophy, he 
expresses himself in no measured terms : ‘ I am glad 
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wci 111 0|>iiii(>ii ;ts lo the DtcirilH of the (Joniinon- 

Hciisc riillosophy. Consitlcreil in its ck-tiuls and ac- 
co.ssoi'ies, it corlninly contains many i;oocI things ; but, 
viewed as a wliolc and in esseutiaiibus^ it is about the 
greatest lunnliiig that ever was palmed off upon an 
umvaiy world. As an instance among many w’hich 
might he adduced, of the ainliiguity of the word, aiKl of 
tlic vacillation of the incmhcrs of this .school, it may be 
remarked tliat wliilc Reid made the essence of coinnioii- 
sensc to consist in this, that its judgments are not con- 
clusions obtained by ratiocination (IFon/rs, Sir W. 
Hamilton’s edition, p. 425), Stewart, on the contrary, 
holds that these judgments me “the result of a train of 
reasoning so rapid as lo escaiic notice” (liknie/ifs, vol. ii, 
1), 103). Sir W.’s one humlml and six witnesses are a 
most conglomerate set, and a little cross-c.\ami nation 
would try their mettle severely,’ 

'J-'ho most important part of Ferrier’s system was his 
working out of the ‘ Theory of Ignorance,’ in which, 
indeed, he might congraliilate himself in having in great 
measure broken open now ground. lie says of it t 
‘fluvrah, cu/w^Ka, I have discovered the Law oj 
Ignorance — and if I had a hecatomb of kain hens at 
my command I would sacrifice them iusianter to the 
propitious patron of mctiii>hysics. Look you here, Tire 
Law of Knowledge is this, that, in order to know any 
one. thing we must always know two things; hoc cum alio 
-ohjeet pins sitlijcct ~ thing -t- iiic. Thi.s is lire unit 
of knowledge. Analogously, only inversely, in order to 
he ignorant of any one thing we must he ignorant of hvo 
things am object phis sulijcct - thing 

-I- nio. This is the unit of ignorance.’ Apparently, in 
sjiite of full e.xplanation of lu,s newly-discovered view, 

6 
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Ferrier^s correspondent had failed to take it in, and 
consequently he gently rails at him for ‘ sticking at the 
axiom, ^ and \Yishes him to help him to a name for what 
he calls the ‘ Agnoiology * for want of something better. 
He goes on ; * I take it that I have caught you in my 
net, and that wallop about as you will I shall land you at 
last. I have now little fear that I shall succeed in 
convincing you, or at any rate less hardened sinners, 
that the knowledge of object-subject is a self-contradic- 
tion, and that therefore object-subject, or matter se^ 
is not a thing of which we can with any sense or pro- 
priety be said to be ignorant, Be this as it may, you 
must at anyrate recognise in this doctrine a very great 
novelty in philosophy. The more incogitable a thing 
becomes, the more ignorant of it do we become— that 
is the natural supposition. Is it not then a bold and 
original stroke to show that wlien a thing passes into 
absolute incogitability we cease that instant to be 
ignorant of it? I believe that doctrine to be right and 
true, but I am certain that, obvious as it is, it has been 
nowhere anticipated or even hinted at in the bygone 
career of speculation. I claim this as my discovery. In 
the doctrine of Ignorance I believe that I have abso- 
lutely no precursor. What think you?^ 

Mr. Makgill had accused Ferrier of anthropomorphism 
in his system, and he replies as follows j— * You cannot 
charge me with anthropomorphism without being guilty 
of it yourself. Don't you see that the Beyond '' all 
human thought and knowledge is itself a cciiegory of 
human thought ? There is much naiveie in the procedure 
of you cautious gentry who would keep scrupulously 
wiihin the length of your tether : as if the conception of 
a without that tether was not a mode of thinking. Will 
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you tell ino wliy you and Kant and others don’t make 
oxishuicc a category of human Ihought? "I'lns has always 
puzzled me, 

* Surely the man who made extension and Lime more 
forms of luinian knowledge need have made no bones of 
existence, Meunwliile, as the post i,s just starting, I beg 
you to consider this, that the anthroponiorphist and the 
anli-anthropomorpliisls arc botli of necessity anthropomor- 
phists, and for my part I nminlain that the antbinan is 
liie bigger aiUlu’oponiorphist of the two/ 'Fhis criticism 
of tlie ^ Jleyond ’ and its unknuwablencss, while yet it 
was acknowledged, is as nuicli to the point in the 
present day as it was in those, and its statement brings 
forcibly before our minds the truth of Goethe’s well- 
known saying : * J)cr Memch he^rcift niamals wie 
anthropomorphheh cr AV/ 

I'hc doctrine of Ignorance, so essential to Ferrier’s 
systojn, he found it hard to make clear to others 1 — * I 
am astonished at your not seeing the use, indeed the 
absolute necessity, of a true doctrine of ignorance, 
This blindness of yours shows me what I may expect 
from the public j and how careful I must be, if I would 
go down at all, to render myself perfectly clear and 
ex])licit, Don’t you see that a correct doctrine of 
ignorance is necessary for two reasons—;?;;?^, on ficcount 
of the fatse doctrine of ignorance universally prevalent, 
one which has hitherto rtmdered, and must ever render, 
anything like u s(Hentirio ontology imj^ossible j and, 
seaw{ii)\ bceauHe this correct theory of ignorance follows 
inevitably from my dot‘li'ine of knowledge ? This, which 
I consid<3V a very strong recommendation, an indispens- 
able condition of the theory of ignorance, is the very 
ground on which you object to it, Surely you would 
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not have me establish a doctrine of ignorance which was 
not consistent with my doctrine of knowledge. Surely 
I am entitled to deduce all that is logically deducible 
from my principles. Your meaning I presume is that 
my doctrine of ignorance flows so manifestly from my 
doctrine of knowledge that it is unnecessary to develop 
and parade it. There I differ from you. It flows 
inevitably^ but I cannot think that it flows obviously. 
Else why was it never hit upon until now? . . , Don’t 
tell me, then, that my conclusions that matter per scy 
Ding an sichy is what it is impossible for us to be ignorant 
of, just because it is absolutely unknowable (and for no 
other reason). Don’t tell me that this conclusion is so 
obvious as not to require to be put down in black and 
white, when we find Kant and every other philosopher 
drawing, but most erroneously, the directly opposite 
conclusion from the same premises, Matter per se^ 
Ding an sichy was of all things that of which we were 
most ignorant 1 1 and the ruin of metaphysics was the 
consequence of their infatuated blindness. Your objec- 
tion, then, to my doctrine of ignorance, viz., that it is 
faxed in the very fixing of the doctrine of knowledge, 
and therefore does not require explication or elucida- 
tion, I cannot regard as a good objection, It is true 
that the one of these fixes the other; but it requires 
some amount of explanation and demonstration to make 
this palpable to the understandings even of the most 
acute, and I am not sure that even you (yes, put on 
your best pair of spectacles, you will need them) yet see 
how impossible it is for us to be ignorant of matter per 
S€y or of anything which is absolutely unknowable.’ 

This matter of the Dmg an sick Ferrier felt to be 
the crucial point in his system : * You talk glibly of 
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f:if3tcnco/67* maids of fifteen do of puppy dags, 
*1 shows that, like a carpet knight, you have never 
>lt the real smoke of ineta[>hysicai battle, but at most 
ci taken [lart in tlio sham fights and listened to the 
tless [lopguns of the martinet of Kunigsberg, You 
find existence per sc a touglier customer tlian you 
jgine,’ 

I.K to 'eXv:} Insiitiitvs^ then on the verge of publication, 
author says ; ^ I am inclined to follow your advice, 
iXYy in regard to the title of tlic work, and to call it 
‘‘Theory of Knowing and IJcingJ’ leaving out 
> ranee, But why an Inirodtictmi to metaphysics? 
jbis be an inirodiuHon to metaphysics, i)ray, Mr, 
idit, what and where are metaphysics themselves? 

sir, it shall be called a tc.xt-hok of metaphysics, 
Liiing thereby, that it ii 5 a complete body (and soul) 
metaphysics. You are an uncommonly modest fellow 
so far as the protestations of your friends arc 
[:<M*ncd I ^ 

’hi.4 correspondence appears to have continued 
ilarly for some years, and to have dealt almo.sl 
roly with metaphysical and economic subjects — the 
icets which were constantly in EerrieWs mind, as he 
;lU them in the University and tried to work them 
in lus study. Doubtless it was of the greatest use 
im to bo able to write about them as he would, had 
ortunily sowed, have spoken ; and this opportunity 
afforded by his friendshij:) with his correspondent, 
so interest in i}lulosoi)liy was keen, and whose 
cal faculties wow. exceptionally acute, although he 
ir accomplished any original work on philosophical 

f other letters few have been preserved. Absence 
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iVom honus did not ii n*a!‘>oo lor wiiiinjr, for 

Fcmor’s joiirnoyinivi won; Inil low. fn i8tn), howin'or, 
ho made; an oxjH'dillon lo Frtjiland to son his imwiy 
married daiij^hlor, Lady (Jiant, slaii Tor India with her 
husband, Sir Alexander (Irani, ahrr bis upiuhnlment lo 
the Chancellorship of Ibe i Jnivas'sily o(‘ llnmbay. I''rnm 
Soutliamptoii he made his way lo llu' stsMie of his 
schooldays at Clreenwich, rnun widt h place In; wiilcs lo 
one of the sons of i>i\ Ihuce of U nth well, with wlu>ni 
he .spoilt a tiajipy childhood : * Ono <j 1‘ our re(<‘s was a 
sumptuous fish dinner at (ircenwhdi. i call ii sump- 
tuous, but in mull tlu! lish was utter trasli, Ihe best of 
them not eompamlde to Loeli I'yni; heriiuj^, Wlutebait 
is the greatest humbug of ilu; agt;, though it may be 
heresy to say so in your ntdghbourhood.' Tins jiuirnuy 
was concluded Ijy a visit to Oxford ami lo Ihe I^aln; 
country, with bolii f)f which i'ei ner\s assot’ialions w<ui; 
so many and so agnajubh;. 

The following is a lelhu’, daltal cist iMari:h iJUic, ti» 
Professor Lnshington, his frit'iul and biographer: ‘1 
have boon very nuniss in not arknowli'dging your 
photogra[)h, wbieh (‘aim? sale, and i?i much admired \)y 
all who have; seen it. I must g('l a book lor ils reet^p^ 
tion and that of somt; odun* w(»ilhi(*s, otluawise my 
childnm will approj>riato it fur llu‘ir (’(tllec'lions, with 
whicli tlio house is swarming, . . . 'I'ln? is an 
infinite and active capacity of mw' Mm; it/tv/Z/uji; in 
pariicuhr, I will uphold that delinition ag.ainHi the 
world. Did you never feel how mueli yaw rcvolled lioin 
being lixed and determined? Depend upon it, ibat is 
the true nature of a spirit - nev(?r to he any determinate 
existence. 'I’his is our n‘al iimmitaiiility for death i‘an 
get hold only of that which has a delerminale btdng. 
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We stand loose from all determinations. That is our 
chance of escaping his clutches.” 

This expresses Ferrier’s views and hopes for an after 
life : he looked forward to an immortality in which the 
particular and determinate should disappear and only 
the absolute element remain — in which death should 
mean only the rising from the individual into a true and 
universal life. It is a matter to which he frequently 
refers, and always in terms of a very similar nature. We 
shall see how, when the end was coming near, his views 
remained the same, and he w^as able to face the 
inevitable without a qualm or shadow of complaint. 



CHAP'riCR VI 


fi*:hrikk\s SYfiTKM i\v Fun.osnrji v* -pini.i ksoph i<;,\ I. 

wiUTiNi;?; 

4k one were askod/ IVaiirr, ‘jor llu? 

English wiitings which iwa fUlrcl in ilic! aUrarlivf? 
way to absorb a reader ol' eompi-lrni lhti‘||i|trnfe and 
imagination in the final or iiaMaphy'iieal (jMr^iinn cnih 
corning the lloing in whielj wc: and iho world ol' firiafibln 
things parlidpalc, llerkeh^y'a .Oiu/iniifi-y, Ihmar'a J/n/uirv 
w/o I/ia/m/i f//i(kn'/tfm/ffix\ »od iannn of tlin hu iy 
published PhUosophknl Kamuus Ihtirrssiu IVuii’r 
arc probably ihose \\h\vl\ wonhl best do-a:rvr to he 
mentioned^ 

It has been given to few philo;io|jluti?i of inodrvn days 
to write on j)hiioKophie tuHtsiions in a manner at nnee so 
lucid and so convincing as that o(‘ Ina rier. Nor i wu ii in 
his case l)e said that mailer is sanififs-d u\ jfung loi (lie 
wntcr docs Jiot hcsitiile to * nail his colours to liic niastp' 
as he himself expresses it, and to taelclt? (piesitonu the 
most vital in thoir cluuaeter in a aitai{diHonvar<l and 
uncompromising fashion. Mis earliest [mhlislual wriiitij'Si 
as we have seeig took tin; fi>rm o( a ju'iir’s uf seven 
articles, W'hieh appeared, roughly siasiking, in alternate 
months, between Imbniary of and March nf tg 
Those articles, entitled //// Inirokuction to tta- Jhikuphy 
of LomciomHm^ le pr e se n I (a t I h e r cs n 1 1 s • » f l h < ■ i r a n 1 1 a > i *s 

iits 
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^vork during the years which had elapsed since he first 
began to be really interested in philosophy, and to feel 
that the way of looking at it adopted almost universally 
in Scotland was not satisfying to himself, or in any way 
defensible. 

The whole point in Ferrier’s view turns upon the way 
in which we look at ‘Mind.* ‘The human mind, to 
speak it profanely/ says Ferrier, ‘is like the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. The metaphysician resembles the 
analytic poulterer who slew it to get at them in a lump, 
and found nothmg for his pains, . . . Look at thought, 
and feeling, and passion, as they glow in the pages of 
Shakespeare— golden eggs indeed! Look at the same 
as they stagnate on the dissecfcing-table of Dr. Brown, and 
marvel at the change. Behold how shapeless and extinct 
they have become 1 * Locke began by saying there are no 
original ideas, simply impressions from without ; Hume 
then says cause and effect are incapable of explanation, 
and the notion which we form of them is a nonentity, 
seeing that we have a series of impressions alone to work 
from ; Reid says there is a mind and there is an object, 
and calls in common-sense to interpret between the two. 
But the mistake all through is very evident ; man looks 
at Nature in a certain way, interprets her by certain cate- 
gories, and then he turns his eye upon himself, endeav- 
ouring thereby to judge of what he finds within by 
methods of a similar kind, And the human mind cannot 
be so ‘ objectised * i it is something more than the sum 
of its ‘feelings,^ ‘passions,* and ‘states of mind/ Dr. 
Reid had done a service by exploding the old doctrine 
of ‘ideas*; he brought mind into contact with immediate 
things, but much more is left for us to do ; the same office 
has to be performed for ‘mind* — that is, mind when 
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wo regard it as somelliing wUWU (’oniuH'lfj u;j with die 
iinivovse, or soimMlung wld<‘li run hr loobtd at and 
oxuminod, as wo might look M or oxainiiu: a thinj^ out- 
side onrsolvosj and ii<»t us dial which is necessary lo any 
such oxaminadon. Ms it imi enough lor u man that hit is 
/iimt://? 'rius’o can no ilispuU! ahoul dial, /am; 
what more wonKI [ have ? Whiit more wonhi I hi^? Why 
would I lie mi/td? 1 am zfiysc//^ theii^lore h‘l it perish/ 

^Vha(, then, makes a man what lu* is? Il is du* fat!l of 
consciousness, the lart wliicli marks him off from all 
other things with a deisp lim? of s(^[>araliotu It is this 
and this alone, Kerrmr says, dns ^/luman photumusum/ 
and not its ohjerls, [lasjiions, or I’lnolions, which leads us 
into pastures fresh and far st*parated from Ihe dreary 
round whicli the old melaphysieians followi’d, The saniii 
discovery, of (ionise, is always lM!ing made, though to 
Terrier it was new; we an 5 always straying into devious 
ways, ways that lead us into gj'ey n'gion:* of idistratUion, 
and we always want lo he ealhsi l)a<’k lo die eonrrele 
and the real, lo the IVesluies!; and Uh? hiighlness of life 
as it is and lives. 

Terrier from this time onwards, from liiii youth until 
his deatli, kept ona definite aim ir\ vhtw ; llu^ ohjei't of 
his life was to insist willi all his inii'hl that our interests 
must he eoiieentraied on man as he is as man, and not 
on a mere sum-total of [lassions and sensations hy which 
die lumiair being is affotaed, Mint r<jns(‘iousness of a 
slate of iniml is very ilifAuimt from that slahi of mind 
itself, and llui two mu;i(. l>e kepi, ahjiolulely dislinri, 
* Let mind havii the things wiiieh are mimrs, and man tlH3 
things whieh are man's/ We should, l‘'enier says, (ling 
Muind* and its linnlajr oveihoarti, busy ourselves witli 
f/w man and his faclSi Mai/s |»assiuns and sensations 
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UKiy 1)0 niforrcid to ‘ mind ’ indeed, but he cannot lay his 
hands upon Itu; fact of consciousness, 'That fact cannot 
he (M)nc<nvod of as vest(Hl in the object called the ‘ human 
niiiul,* an ohj(!ct heiiif^ something really or ideally 
diflercnt from ourselves. In speaking of Mny mind,’ 
mind may l)o what it chooses, hut the consciousness is in 
the ('xo; and mind is really destitute of consciousness, 
othcirwist; tiui e^o would necessarily be present in it, The 
dilemma is as follows; * Utdess tlm philosophers of mind 
attributi; (a)nsciousness to mind, tliey leave out of view 
the nn)st important [)henomena of man; and //they 
attribute consciousness to mind, they annihilate the 
object of llieir res(;iu‘eh, in so far as the whole extent of 
this liutt is coneenuHl,’ 

Since Fenier’s lime this point lias been worked out 
v<ny fully, and by none more successfully than by an 
ICnglisli philosopher, Frofessor T, IT, Green of Oxford, 
in his Introduction to the works of Hume, Rut when 
Ferrier wrtile, his uh'as wi;re new; in ICngland at least lie 
was brt;akiiig up ground hitherto untouched, and there- 
fore the debt of gratitude we owe liim is not small, 
e!ii>e(aally when wo consider the forces against which he 
warred. ‘ Gommon’jamse,’ the solution offered for all 
philosopliic difdeiilties, is really the problem of philosophy, 
and to speak of tlie ‘philosophy of eommoivscnse’ is 
simply to confuse tlic problem with its solution, 
Common-s(;nse, or rather what is given by its means, 
has simply to Ik; construed into intelligihlo forms; in 
itself it makes no attemtit to solve the difllculties that 
jaeseiil llusnselves, ami it is folly to suggest its doing so. 
AVhen a man spi;aks of my sensations or viy states of 
mind, ho means s()m(;thing of which he — ns conscious- 
ness— -is independent, and wliich can be made an object 
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to him. Wort! it not so, of couiso lu! rould nol p(>sNiMy 
uiTivc at freedom, i)Ut would uu'n'ly lu: llu: iu'lj>h\ss <!lul<l 
of destiny; and, ns lA-nior poiiUs <nil, W(‘ii! oonsinous- 
ness and sensalion one, cunsciniisju'ss would wol have llu! 
[)ower, undouhledly posstjsjusl hy il, <jf ^ecovisinii; llu! 
l>alance ' that il loses on ('xperienciiij^ pain or passion ; 
the return of eons('ionsJu?ss, as he puls il, Mijwm's the 
UantKjrature* of llu! sc'usalion or llu! ]»a'ijijun, and the 
man ref^^airis the piasonalily that for tiie liine had almost 
vanisluid. A man, he tells us, can hardly even he saiti 
to bo the *vi(UiuC of his mind, and irri'Mponsihle - 
man stands aloof from llu! modilicalions whi(’li may viiai 
him, thercfove wo slionhl study hitu as he is, and not 
merely those ‘stales of niimr common to luni and to 
animals alike, And consciousncsis nmsl lie active, exer- 
cising itself upon those slaU'S, and lliendjy realising 
human freedom, 

Philosophy, then, is the gospel of fia!cdom as coiu 
trasted with the hondagt; of the physi(sd Idogdom, Ihit 
we arc in subjection at Ihe firsl, and all our lifetime, a 
<M>nsiant fight is Ixsng carried on. Philosopliy |)ain(s its 
grey in grey, tuuaiher grisit phi!()sopht!r has told us, only 
when Ihe freshness and lift! of youth has gone : ihe 
reconciliation is in tlu? ideal, imt llu* adua! world. And 
so with Perrier ; ‘The llowers of ihy hapiuntsis,* says 
ho, ‘arc withered, Tht'y etmhl not last; Itu^y I'ibl’-'d 
but for a (lay the opening iiorlals of lift*, hut in lht*ir 
plact! I will giv(! thee fre(!dt)iii'j{ lltnvers, d'o act f/<vvvv//V/v 
to thy inclination may he onjoymtinl ; hut kntiw lhai it) 
net it is lihorly, autl ihtm tinly actesL thus lussnise 

thou art really frt'C.* (ireat anti weighty words, which 
might bo pondertid hy many more than those to whom 
they wove originally addresstid, 
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Having established hia fundamental principles, Ferrier 
goes on to trace the birth of self-consciousness in the 
child — the knowledge of itself as * 1/ which means the 
knowledge of good and evil— the moral birth, Percep- 
tion, again, is a synthesis of sensation and consciousness — 
the realisation of self in conjunction with the sensation 
experienced : it is, of course, peculiar to man. Thing.s 
can only take effect on * me * when there is a ^ me ' to take 
effect upon, and not at birth, or before I come to con- 
sciousness. Consciousness is the very essence and origin 
of the ego j without consciousness no man would be 
It is our refusal to be acted on by outside impressions 
that constitutes our personality and perception of them ; 
our communication with the universe is the communica- 
tion of «^?;^communication. And the ego is not some- 
thing which comes into the world ready-made; it is a 
living activity which is 7icver passive, for were it passive, 
it would be annihilated ; in submitting to the action of 
causality its life would be gone, Our destiny is to^free 
ourselves from the bonds of nature, from that ^blessed 
state of primeval innocence,* the blessedness, after all, of 
bondage. A man cannot he until he ads^ for his Being 
arises out of his actions : consciousness being an act, our 
proper existence is the consequence of that act, His 
natural condition for others, and before he comes to exist- 
ence, Ferrier says, is given, while his existence for himself 
is made by his thinking himself. It is only in the latter 
case that he can attain to Liberty, instead of remaining 
bound by the bonds imposed upon him by Necessity. 
The three great moments of humanity are: first, the natural 
or given man in enslaved Being ; second, the conscious 
man in action working into freedom against passion; third, 
the * I * ; man as free, that is, real personal Being. 
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Philosophy has thus a great future before her. Instead 
of being a mere dead theory as heretofore, she becomes 
renovated into a new life when she gets her proper 
places she is separated from her supposed connection 
with the physical world, and is recognised as conscious- 
ness. When this is so, she loses her merely theoretic 
aspect, and is identified with the living practical interests 
of mankind. The dead symbols become living realities, 
the dead twigs are clothed with verdure. * Know thyself, 
and in knowing thyself thou shall see that this self is not 
thy true self; but, in the very act of knowing this, thou 
shalt at once displace this false self, and establish thy 
true self in Its room,^ And Ferrier goes on to trace the 
bearings of his theories in the moral and intellectual 
world. He finds in morality something more than a 
refined selfdove ; he finds the dawning will endeavouring 
to assert itself, to break free from the trammels imposed 
upon it by nature, Freedom, the great end of man, is 
contravened by the passive conditions of his nature , 
these are therefore wrong, and every act of resistance 
tends to the accomplishment of the one important end, 
which is to procure his liberty. 

This essay, or series of essays, gives the keynote to 
Ferrier’s thought and writings, therefore it seemed worth 
while to consider its argument in detail. The complete- 
ness of the break with the old philosophy is manifest. 
The ‘scientific^ methods applied to every region of 
knowledge were then in universal use, and no little 
courage was required to challenge their pretensions as 
they were challenged by Ferrier. But in courage, as we 
know, Ferrier was never lacking. His mind once made 
up, he had no fear in making his opinions known. He 
considered that the Scottish Philosophy had become 
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something very like materialism in the hands of Brown 
and others, and he believed that the whole point of view 
must be changed if a really spiritual philosophy was to 
take its place. There may be traces of the impetuosity 
of youth in this Jittack : much working out was un- 
doubtedly required before it could be said that a system 
had been established. But all the same this essay is a 
brilliant piece of philosophic writing — instinct with life 
and enthusiasm — one which must have made its readers 
feel that the dry bones of a dead system had wakened 
into life, and that what they had imagined an abstract 
and dismal science had become instinct with living, 
practical interest — something to be ‘lived' as well as 
studied. 

The lusiiiuies of Metaphysics — the work by which 
Perrier’s name will descend to posterity— is a development 
of the Philosophy of Consciousness ; but it is more care- 
fully reasoned out and systematised — the result of many 
years of thoughtful labour. For several years before the 
work was published (in 1854) the propositions which are 
contained in it were developed in the course of Ferrier’s 
regular lectures. The Institutes, or Theory of Knowing 
and Being, commences with a definition of philosophy as 
a ‘ body of reasoned truth,’ and states that though there 
were plenty of dissertations on the subject in existence, 
there was no philosophy itself — no scheme of demon- 
strated truth j and this, and not simply a ‘ contribution ’ 
to philosophy was what was now required, and what the 
writer proposed to give. The divisions into which he 
separates Philosophy are: first, the Epistemology, or 
theory of knowledge ; secondly, the Agnoiology, or theory 
of ignorance; and thirdly, the Ontology, or theory of 
being. The fundamental question is, ‘ What is the one 
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feature which is identical, invariable, and essential in all 
the varieties of our knowledge ? ’ 

The first condition of knowledge is that we should 
know ourselves, and reason gives certainty to this pro- 
position which is not capable of demonstration, owing to 
its being itself the starting-point ; the counter-proposition, 
asserting the separate subject and object of knowledge, 
and the mutual presence of the two without intelligence’s 
being necessarily cognisant of itself, represents general 
opinion, and the ordinary view of popular psychology. 
Knowledge, then, Fenier goes on, always has the self as 
an essential part of it; it is knowledge-in-union-with- 
whatever-it-apprehends. The objective part of the object 
of knowledge, though distinguishable, is not really separ- 
able from the subjective or e^o ; both constitute the w«/V 
of knowledge— an utterance thoroughly Hegelian in its 
character, however Ferrier may disclaim a connection 
rvith Hegel’s system. In space they may be separated, 
but not in cognition, and this idealism does not for one 
moment deny the existence of ‘external ’ things, but only 
sa5’s they can have no meaning if out of relation to those 
which are ‘ internal’ ; as Hegel might have put it, they 
could be known as separable by means of ‘ abstraction ’ 
only. From this point we are led on to the next state- 
ment, and a most important statement it is, that matter 
per se is of necessity absolutely unknowable ; or to rvhat 
Ferrier calls the Theory of Ignorance. Whether or not 
this theory can make good the title to originality which 
its author claims for it, there is no doubt that its state- 
ment in clear language, such as no one can fail to under- 
stand, marks an important era in English speculation. 
There are, Ferrier says, two sorts of so-called ignorance : 
one of these is incidental to some minds, but not to all 
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— an ignorance of defect, he puts it — ^jiist as we might 
be said to be ignorant of a language we had never 
learned. liut the other ignorance (not, properly speak- 
ing, ignorance at all) is incident to all intelligence by it.s 
very nature, and is no defect or imperfection. The law 
of ignorance hence is that ‘ we can be ignorant only of 
what can be known, ^ or ^the kiiowable is alone the 
ignorable.^ The bearing of this important point is seen 
at once when we turn back to the theory of knowing. 
Knowledge is something of which the subject cannot 
shake himself free ; * I ^ must always, in whatever I appre- 
hend, apprehend ‘me.’ We don't ^apprehend * things,’ 
that is, but what is apprehended is ‘ me-apprehending- 
things.’ Things -plus- me Is the only knowable, and 
consequently the only ‘ ignorable.’ 

This brings us a great way towards the Absolute Idealism 
associated mainly with the name of Hegel — towards the 
Knowledge or ‘Experience’ (a word which Ferrier after- 
wards himself makes use of) which shall cease to be a 
‘ theory,’ being recognised as comprehending within itself 
all Reality — as recognising no distinction between object 
and subject, excepting when they are regarded as two 
poles both equally esseaitial, and separated only when 
looked at in abstraction. If Ferfier’s ‘ theory of know- 
ledge’ did not proceed so far, he at least made the 
discovery that the subjective idealism of Kant was as 
unsatisfactory as the relativity of Hamilton, and as 
certainly tending to agnosticism. Kant’s ‘ Lhing-in-itself ’ 
is not that of which wc are ignorant, or a hidden reality 
winch can be known by faith, It is that which 
cannot possibly be known — and, in other words, a con- 
tradiction or nonsense. Now, Ferrier says, we arrive at 
the true Idealism— the triumph of philosophy. If it is 
7 
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said to reduce all things to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, it does the same to every nothing. What falls out 
of consciousness becomes incogitable ; it lapses, not into 
nothing, but into what is contradictory. The material 
universe per se, and all its qualities per se, are not only 
absolutely unknowable, but absolutely unthinkable. We 
do indeed know substance, but only as object plus 
subject — as matter mecum or in cognition as thought 
together with the self. 

It may be true that we cannot claim for Ferrier com- 
plete originality in his thinking j work on very similar lines 
was being carried on elsewhere. It is not difficult to trace 
throughout his writings the mode of his development. 
The earlier works are evidently influenced by Fichte and 
his school, since the personal ego and individual freedom 
figure as the principal conceptions in our knowledge; 
and even while the Scottish school of psychologists is 
being combated, the influence of Hamilton is very mani- 
fest. But as time goes on, Perrier’s ideas become more 
concrete; the theory of consciousness becomes more 
absolute in its conception; the human or individual 
element is less conspicuous as the universal element is 
more, which signifies that gradually he approaches closer 
to the standpoint of the later German thinkers by a 
careful study of their works, though for the most part it 
is Reid and Hamilton his criticisms have in view, and 
not the corresponding work of Kant. 

Still, we should say that Perrier’s attitude represented 
another phase in the same struggle against abstraction and 
towards unity in knowledge, rather than being a simple 
of the German influence in Scotland. This 
last assumption he at least repudiated with energy, and 
boldly claimed to have developed and completed his 
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system for himself. Ho cliumed to have worked on 
national lines ; to have started from the philosophy of 
his country as it was currently accepted, and to have 
little difficulty in |)roving from itself its absolute inade- 
quacy. He felt that in his doctrine of the reality of 
knowledge lie had found the means of solving problems 
hitherto dark and obscure, and ho used his instruments 
bravely, and on the whole successfully. 

The faith-philosophy which professed to know reality 
through the senses, when these senses were a part of the 
external universe, or signified taking for granted the 
matter in disimte, was utterly repugnant to Ferricr. 
The Unknowable of Sir William Hamilton was incon- 
ceivable to him, and he ever kept this theory and its 
errors in his mind, while developing a system of his own. 
It is better that a philosophic system should grow up 
thus, instead of coming to us from without in language 
hard to understand because of foreign idioms and un- 
wonted modes of e.Niircssion. To be of use, a philo- 
soiihy should speak the language of the people: until it 
liecomcs identified with ordinary ways of thinking, its 
intluenco is never really great ; and the Idealism of 
(lermany has in tliis country always suffered from being 
intelligible only to the few. Therefore we hold all 
credit due to Ferricr for consistently refusing to adopt 
the jihraseology of a foreign country, and setting himself, 
heart and soul, to find expression for his thoughts in the 
language of his birth. 

Ferricr introduces his Lectures on Greek Philosophy^ 
the last subject on which he undertook to write, in a 
manner which reminds us of Hegel’s remarkable Intro- 
duction to his History of Philosophy, he begins, like 
Hegel, by pointing out that the study of philosophy is just 
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the study of our own reason in its development, but 
that what is worked out in our minds hurriedly and 
within contracted limits, is in philosophy evolved ^ at 
leisure, and seen in its just proportions : the historian 
of philosophy has not merely to record the existence of 
dead systems of thought that are past and gone, but the 
living products of his mvn, full of present, vital interest, 
and there is nothing arbitrary or capricious in such a 
history; ail is reasoned thought as it manifests and 
reveals itself. 

Philosophy, Ferrier defines, by calling it the pursuit 
of Truth— not relative Truth, but absolute, what neces- 
sarily exists for all minds alike; and man’s faculties 
(contrary to what is generally supposed) are competent 
to attain to it, provided only that they have something 
in common with all other minds, t.e., are partakers in a 
universal intelligence. He works this out in his Intro- 
duction in an extremely interesting way, showing, as he 
does, how in all intelligence there must be a universal, 
a unity ; that the very essence of religion, for example, 
rests on the unity which constitutes the bond between 
God and man, and that when this is denied, religion is 
made impossible. What then, we may ask, is the Truth 
that has to be pursued ? 

It is that which is the real, the object of philosophy — 
the real which exists for all intelligence. The historian 
of philosophy must show that philosophy in its history 
corresponds with this definition, if the definition be a 
true one. 

The lectures begin with Thales and the followers of 
the Ionic school, and Ferrier points out how, in spite of 
the material elements which are taken as a basis, their 
systems are philosophic, in so far as they aim at the 
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csLahlishmont of a nnivcvsal in all tilings, and carry with 
them the liolicf that this universal is Ihc ultimately real ; 
and this gives them an interest which from their sensuous 
forms we could hardly liavc expected to find. But it was 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of Becoming that ivas most con- 
genial to Ferricr, as it was to his great predecessor 
HegeL Being and Not-Bcing, tlio unity of contraries as 
essential sides of 'rrulh, in such concci)lions as these 
Ferrier believes we come nearer to the truth of the 
universe than in the current views of philosophy, in 
which the unity of contrary dotenninations in one sub- 
ject is riigardcd as impossible. Apart, cither side is in- 
comprehensihle, and lienee Mr, Mansel and Sir William 
ITamilton argue the iin[)otonce of human reason ; but if, 
as Ferrier lielicvos, they arc shoi\'n to bo but moments 
or essential factors in conception, llic antagonism will be 
lirovcd unreal —it will he an antagonism jiropcv to the 
very life aiul essence of reason, 

Bossildy in his account of the early (Ireek philosophers 
Ferrier may have done wluit many historians of philo- 
,Hophy have done before him, he may liai'e read into the 
systems winch he has been describing much more tiuui 
he was entitled so to read, lie may, when he is talking 
of the IClealics of Heraclitus, and even of Socrates and 
J’hUo, have had ln^foro his mind the special battle winch 
lie Imd cliosen to fighP -the bailie against sensationalism 
in Scotland, against materialism in the fonn in which he 
found it--ratlier tlian fairly to set before his rcaclovs an 
exact and accurate account of the teaching of the par- 
ticular philosopher of whom he writes, But has it ever 
boon otherwise in any Instory of thought that was ever 
written, excepting perhaps in some drynsdnst compendium 
which none excepting those weighed clown with dread 
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of examination questions, care to peruse? Thought 
reads itself from itself, and if it sometimes reads the 
present into the past, and thinks to see it there, is^ there 
matter for surprise, or is it so very far wrong? ^ If it tells 
us something of the secrets it itself conceals, it is surely 
telling us after all much of those that are gone. 

For Plato, Ferrier naturally had a very great affinity ; 
he deals with him at length, and evidently had made a 
special and careful study of his writings. But the same 
method is applied by him to Plato as was before applied 
to the other Greek philosophers, * It is not so much 
by reading Plato as by studying our own minds that we 
can find out what ideas are, and perceive the significance 
of the theory which expounds them. It is only by veri- 
fying in our own consciousness the discoveries of antece- 
dent philosophers that we can hope rightly to understand 
their doctrines or appreciate the value and importance 
of their speculations.' And so Ferrier proceeds to prove 
the necessity for the existence of ‘ ideas ' — of universals 
—as the absolute truth and groundwork of whatever is. 
No intelligence can. be intelligent excepting by their light, 
and they are the necessary laws or principles on which 
all Being and Knowing are dependent. * All philosophy,’ 
he says of Plato, < speculative and practical, has been 
foreshadowed by his prophetic intelligence; often dimly, 
but always so attractively as to whet the curiosity and 
stimulate the ardour of those who have chosen him as a 
guide.’ And it was as such that Ferrier marked him 
out and chose him as his own. With Aristotle he had 
probably less in common, and his treatment both of him 
and of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Neo-Platonists, with 
which the history ends, is less sympathetic in its tone and 
understanding in its style. But these lectures as a whole, 
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though never put together for printing as a book, must 
always be of interest to the student of philosophy, 

A philosophic article, entitled Berkeley and Idealism^ 
and published in June of 1842, was designed to meet the 
attack of Mr. Samuel Eailey, who had written a Review 
of Berkeley s Theory of Vismi^ criticising the soundness 
of his views. Mr. Bailey replied, and Terrier a year 
later published an article on that reply. Ferrier rightly 
appreciates the very important place which ought to be 
allowed to Berkeley as a factor in the development of 
philosophic truth — a place which has only been properly 
understood in later years. He saw the part he had 
played in bringing the real significance of Absolute 
Idealism into view, and deprecated the representation 
of his system made by David Hume, or the popular idea 
that Berkeley denied all reality to matter, What he did 
deny was the reality which is supposed to lie beyond 
experience, and his criticism in this regard was invalu- 
able as a basis for a future system. In his own words, 
he did not wish to change things into ideas, but ideas 
into things* matter could not exist independently of 
mind. But yet Ferrier is perfectly aware that Berkeley 
did not entirely grasp the absolute standpoint that the 
thing is the appearance, and the appearance is the thing. 
Regarded merely as a literary production, this article is 
entitled to rank with the classics of philosophic writings 
both as regards the beauty of its style and its logical 
development Ferrier does not often touch directly on 
questions of religion or theology, but there is an interest- 
ing passage in this essay which shows his views regarding 
the question of immortality. He is talking of the impos- 
sibility of our ever conceiving to ourselves the idea of 
our annihilation. Such an idea could not be rationally 
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articulated. We indeed, to be aVjKj i 

but we only f/itnk we think it : real 
this sense would involve our being uU*eatly ^ \ 
in thought we are and must be immovla), 
nothing to wait for; eternity is even now 
time, \Yith all its vexing troubles, is no monj." . j 
It w^as something absolute and endnriti|.^ 
Ferrier was ever on the search. Thojio iif 
ductory Lectures which are preserved j 

statement, if nothing else were left to do so, 1 
thought, is more than systems; ‘As loniv ^ 
thinks, the light must burn.* Could he hut 
young men who gathered round him day l 
think, he cared little as to what so - ctillei^ .1, 
they adopted, He put his arguments • 

them, but they were free to criticise ai 4 
And perhaps it was because they realised that * 
■was more to him than personal fame that 
for him was so great. He always kept befcn , 
that in teaching any science the menial disrupt** 
it involves must not be overlooked. Tin" 
rule of disciplining the mind should run 
with the theoretical instruction, which 
forgotten; the great effort of a teacher 
the best and highest sense to educate hh* * 
That is, he has not only to instil their lui* 
multifarious learning, but to make their think ii^i 


And philosophy must, he tells us, be niadcs hi 
if it is to be of any use: we must arrive jiL f 


sophic consciousness/ and distinguish ijhik>iK>( 
mere opinion. It is mind which is the perms 1. 1 
immutable in all change and mutation ; even tin 
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found the idea of [icnnancncc in mind wlfile Ihcy rc- 
I'ardud changes as llie principUs of matter. 

'I'lnis, wliun tius eixl of tlio day had come, when the 
lamj) grew dim, and the books he loved so much must 
l)e for the last lime shut, I'orrier’s teaching was not so 
very rlifferent from wheit it was nearly thirty years be- 
ftsre. 'J’he only real change was that the impetuosity 
of youth Iriid gone ; the man and his system had both 
become matured : the oius more tolerant, more careful 
in c-spression, more considerate of the feelings of his 
op])f)nenls ; the otlier more sy.slematic, more co- 
ordinated, firmer in its grasp. 'I'here was much to do 
if the system were to be shown to hold its place in 
every department ol lile, as an absolute system must . 
much that lias not even yet been accomplished. But 
for those who came in contact with him, the man was 
more even than his creed — to them this frail form 
which seemed to be wasting away before their eyes, 
yet never losing the keen interest in work to be accom- 
plished, must have taught a lesson more than systems 
of philosophy dream of. For they could not fail to 
learn that the eternal can be found in history— even in 
history of long centuries ago, as in ever)' other sphere of 
knowledge --and that the search for it supports the 
seeker in his tlaily life, lakes all its bitterness from 
wliat is hardest, from iiain, suffering, and oven death. 



CirAl'TKR VII 

Till.; COI.KUinOU 1'I.A('.IAKISM - MlfiCKI.I.ANKOItH 
I.ITKUAUV WOUIv 

TitK slory of lh(5 so-oallod C'oluridgc plagiarism is an 
old ono now, hut it is one wliich roused inueh lisdiii}' 
at tlio time, and likewise one oi\ wliich tluse is enn- 
sidorahlc division of oiiinion even in the prcsisit diiy. 
Into this controversy Ferricr plun|>ed hy wrilini' a foi- 
midablo indictment of Coleridt'u's iiosilion in Jihek- 
wood's Magazine for March of i8,|o. 

When Fcrrier took up the cudjtels llie matter stood 
thus. In the earlier ipiarter of the century (liainan 
Philosophy was oomiii(f, or ratiurr had already coini!, 
more or less into vof'iie in Fni'land ; and us the 
(lerman language was not largely read, and yet peoiile 
wore vaguely interested, though in what they hardly 
knew, they welcomed an aj)])reciativo inlerpielei' of 
that jihilosojihy, and an original writer on similar lines, 
in one whose re|)utation was esteemed so hi)',hly as 
that of Coleridge, t.'oleridgo in this matter, indissl, 
occupied a position which w.as uni(|uej for the treasunsi 
of Gcrm.an poetry and prose had not as yet luusi fully 
opened up, and he was held to possess the means of 
doing this in a finite exceptional degree. 'I'he wfirks 
of Schiller, Goethe, and the other poets came to the 

world and to Coleritlgc with the rtsst as a sort of 

«()(> 
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revelation. But the poet in his own mind was nothing 
if not a philosopher — a kind of seer amongst men, 
speculating, somewhat vaguely it might be, on matters 
of transcendental import — and in Schelling he thought 
he had discovered a kindred spirit; in his writings he 
believed he had found the Idealism for which he had 
so long been seeking in Bolime, Fox, and the other 
mystics — a . creed which, though pantheistic in its 
essence, yet fulfilled the condition of being both orthodox 
and Trinitarian in its form. This, for many reasons, was 
a creed presenting many attractions to the younger men 
of the day, especially when set forth with a certain 
literary flavour. We have Carlyle’s immortal picture of 
how it influenced John Sterling and his friends. 

Coleridge’s Biogmphia Litemria, in which the prin- 
cipal so-called Schelling plagiarisms are contained, was 
published in 1817, but it ivas not for a considerable 
time after that that the plagiarisms were discovered, or 
at least taken notice of. The first serious indictment 
came from no less an authority than De Quincey, whose 
interest in philosophical matters was as great as Cole- 
ridge’.s, and who published his views in an appreciative but 
gossipy article in Batiks ABagcizttw of September 1834’ 
To commence with, he took up the question of the 
‘ Hymn to Chamoimi ’ ; but since, in this matter, 
Coleridge afterwards admitted his indebtedness to a 
German poetess, Frederica Brun, it does not seem an 
important one. Nor, indeed, does De Quincey pretend 
to take exception to certain expressions in Coleridges 
‘France’ which are evidently borrowed from Milton, 
or to regard them as indicating more than a peculiar 
omission of quotation marks. But the really 
serious matter, one for which De Quincey cannot 
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by any means acconnl, is that in il^e Jh\nirap/fia 
JJtenu'ia there 0(’enrs a tlissertation on llu) doelrine of 
Knowing and Being whieh is an e\a<a Iranslulion from 
an essay written by SeluBing. Do Quijieey ('annot 
indeed explain away tlie mystery, but lar inalv(‘s the 
best of it, pleading excuses such as w(‘ <)ft<ai hear 
adduced in eases of ‘kh^ptomania* when they occur 

amongst the well-to-do, or so-calh'd iiigher I'lasses 

the evident (act tliat there was no iKua^ssily so to steal, 
no motive for stealing, <iven lliongh tlu^ theft had evi- 
dently been committed, Still, tltongh the dtdenco 
may be ingenious, and though we may go so far as to 
acknowledge that Coleridge had suflicient originality 
ol mind to weave otit tlioorios of his own without 
borrowing from others, it must ho eonfesstal tliat under 
tlte aggravated cireumstanees the argument falls some- 
what flat; and tltis was the impression tnach^ on 
many minds even at the lima The hull on<u; S(Jt 
rolling, the dispute went on, and the tujxi important 
incident was an article hy Julius U'mv. in the /jr/Z/xA 
of January 1835, '.riiis is a ho( (hdeliet! of 
tlie so-('nll(^d ^ ( 'luislian ’ philosopher, who is said to 
he inlluencing the la.'st ami most [U’oinlsing young men 
of the day, as against l\u\ assault of ila^ ' iMiglish 
Opiiim-Kater ’ — ‘ that ill-boding of twii reeor{|/ 
As to Do Quincoy’s somewhat unkind but enL(alaining 
stories, there is sonic reason in JIar(Vs obj^'ciions, 
seeing that they were told of one to whom the wiBer 
owned himself indebted. Ihit when llao) tatrkles the 
jilagiarisnis themselves, and endeavours to dijfend Ihmn, 
his task is harder. Coleridge had indeed stated that 
his ideas were thought out and matured before ho had 
.seen a page of Schelling ; hut at the same liiiu^, in an 
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earlier portion of his work, he made a somewhat 
ambiguous reference to his indebtedness to the German 
philosopher, and deprecated his being accused of in- 
tentioned plagiarism from his writings. Of course it 
may be said that a thief does not draw attention to 
the goods from which he has stolen, but yet even 
Hare acknowledges that it is hard to understand how 
half a dozen pages (we now know that it really ex- 
ceeded thirty) should have been bodily transferred 
from one work to another, and suggests that tire most 
probable solution is that Coleridge had a practice of 
keeping notebooks for his thoughts, mingled with 
extracts from what he had been reading at the time, 
and that he thus became confused between the two. 

At this point Ferrier steps in and takes the whole 
matter under review — a matter which he looked upon 
as serious (perhaps more serious than we should now 
consider it) from a national as well as an individual 
point of view. He held that the reputation of his 
country was at stake, as well as that of a single philo- 
sophic thinker, and that neither De Quincey nor Hare 
had gone into the matter with sufficient care or know- 
ledge, or ascertained how large it really was. It was 
undoubtedly the case that Coleridge’s reputation in 
philo.sophic matters— and in tliese days that reputation 
was not small — was derived from what he had pur- 
loined from the writings of a German youth, and what- 
ever the poet’s claim on our regard on other scores 
may be, it was certainly due to Schclling that the debt 
should be acknowledged. As far as the Biogmphict 
LUmiria is concerned, the facts are plain. Coleridge 
makes certain general acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness to Schelling to begin with, He acknowledges 
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that there may be found in his works an identity of 
thought or phrase with Schelling^s, and allows him to 
be the founder of the philosophy of nature j but he 
claims at the same time the honour of making that 
philosophy intelligible to his fellow-countrymen, and 
even of thinking it out beforehand, Having said so 
much, there follow pages together — sometimes as many 
as six or eight on end — which are virtually copied 
verbaiim from Schelling, though with occasional inter- 
polations of the so-called author here and there. 
Ferrier has examined the whole matter most minutely, 
and made a long list of the more flagrant cases of 
copying: thirty-one pages, he points out, are faithfully 
transcribed, partially or wholly, from Schelling\s works 
alone, without allowing for what the author admits to 
be translated in part from a ‘contemporary writer of 
the Continent.^ And Schelling was not the only 
sufferer, nor was it only in the region of metaphysics 
that the thefts were made. The substratum of a whole 
chapter of the Biographia Liter aria is, Ferrier dis- 
covered, taken from another author named Maasz, 
and Coleridge's lecture ‘On Poesy or Art' is closely 
copied and largely translated from Schelling's ‘ Discourse 
upon the Relations in which the Plastic Arts stand to 
Nature.' This was a blow indeed to those who had 
boasted of the profundity of Coleridge's views on artj 
but his poetry surely remained intact. But no, * Verses 
exemplifying the Homeric Metre' are found to be— 
unacknowledged— a translation from Schiller j and yet 
worse, because less likely to be discovered, the lines 
written ‘To a Cataract' have the same metre, language, 
and thought as certain verses by Count von Stolberg, 
which were shown to Ferrier by a friend. 
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Tlie whole matter is a very slrangc one and not easy to 
explain. Of course the references to SchelUng’s labours 
in similar lines arc there, and may in a sense disarm 
our ci'itieism. But then^ unfortunately, there also arc 
the statoments tliat the ideas liad been matured in 
Coleridge’s mind before he had seen a single line of 
Schell ing’s work, and he clearly gives us to understand 
that l\c had toiled out the system for himself, and that it 
was Iho * offspring of his own spirit/ It is tliis over- 
much protesting that makes us, like Ferrier, disposed to 
take the darkest view of the affair : anything that can be 
said in Coleridge’s defence is found in the manner in 
whicli it was taken by the one who had most riglit to feel 
aggrieved, In the life of JoweU/ recently published, tliorc 
is an inleresling account of Schelling’s views on Coleridge, 
taken from a conversation, notes of which were made by 
the late Sir Alexander Grant, Ferrier’s son-in-taw, when 
Pitill an undergraduate, JoweLt, while at Berlin, had, 
it api>ears, seen SehelHng, and talked to him of the 
idagiurisius. Ho took tlic matter, Jowett states, good- 
naturedly, thouglU Coleridge to have been attacked 
unfairly, and even went so far as to assert that he had 
expressed many things better than he could have done 
hiinsolf — certainly a very generous acknowledgment 
Probably the most charitable construction we can put on 
Coleridge’s act is that which Jowett himself advances in 
saying that tlie poet is not to be looked upon or judged 
as an ordinary man would be, seeing that often enough 
he hardly could be said to have been responsible for 
his actions; wliilo his egotism, which was extreme, 
may have lilccwisc led him— it may be almost uncon- 
sciously — into acts of doubtful honesty. But evidently, 
^ IJfc of Ikiijamin vol, i. \)[h 98 and 145. 
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in spite of Fevrier’s work, Jowett, and possibly even 
Schelling himself, had no idea of the extent to which the 
plagiarisms extended. There would, of course, have 
been comparatively little harm in Coleridge’s action had 
he been content to borrow materials which he was about 
to work up in his own way, or to do what his biographer 
Gillman says is done by the ^bee which flies from 
flower to flower in quest of food,’ but which ^ digests and 
elaborates ’ that food^by its native power. Unfortunately, 
the more we read Coleridge’s philosophic writings, the 
more we feel constrained to agree with Ferrier that the 
matter is not digested as Gillman suggests, but taken 
possession of in its ready-made condition, The parts 
which he adds do not assist in throwing light on what 
precedes, but are evidently padding of a somewhat 
commonplace and superficial kind. We can only say, 
like Jowett, that the manner of his life may have injured 
Coleridge’s moral sense, and that his desire to pose as a 
philosopher who should yet be a so-called * Christian * 
may have led him to encroach upon the spheres of others, 
instead of keeping to those in which he could hold his 
own unchallenged. 

A labour of love with Ferrier, on very different lines 
than the above, was to bring out in five volumes the 
works of his father-in-law, John Wilson, ‘ Christopher 
North,’ including the Maes Ambrosianee, and his 
Essays and Papers contributed to Blackwood. This was 
published in 1856, but must, of course, have meant a 
considerable amount of work to the editor for some 
time previousl)^ One of the most interesting parts of 
the work is Ferrier’s preface to the famous 'Chaldee 
Manuscript,’ in vol. iv. The story of the ' Chaldee MS.’ is 
now a matter of history, fully recorded in the recently 
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iHiblished records of the famous house of Blackwood. 
In 1817 the Whigs ruled in matters literary, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the Edinburgh Revieiv^ 
then in its heyday of fame. A reaction, however, set in, 
and the change was inaugurated by the publication of 
the so-called * Chaldee MS,,^ a wild extravaganza^ or jeit 
d^esprit^ hitting off the foibles of Whiggism, under the 
guise of an allegory describing the origin and rise of 
Blackivood^s Magazine^ the rival which had risen up in 
opposition to the Review^ and the discomfiture of another 
journal carried on under the auspices of Constable. It 
was in the seventh number of Blacktvood that the satire 
appeared — that is, the first number of Blaclmoods Edin- 
burgh Magazine as distinguished from the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,^ published from Blackwood^s office to 
begin with, but on comparatively mild and inoffensive 
lines. One may imagine the effect of this Tory out- 
burst on the society of Edinburgh. All the Hieraii of 
the town were involved; Sir Walter Scott himself, 
Mackenzie, Sir David Brewster, Sir William Hamilton, 
Professor Jamieson, Tytler, Playfair, and many others, 
some of whom emerged but seldom from the retirement 
of private life. Nowadays it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to identify the different characters, were it 
not for the assistance of Professor Ferrier’s marginal 
notes ; but in those days they were no doubt recognisable 
enough. Of course the magazine went like wildfire j 
but the ludicrous description in semi-biblical language 
of individuals with absurd allegorical appendages, con- 
stituted, as Ferrier acknowledges, an offence against 
propriety which could not be defended, even though no 
real malevolence might be signified. Whether Ferrier 
was justified in republishing the Nocies^ in so far as 
8 
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they could be identified with Wilson, has been disputed ; 
but, as the publisher. Major Blackwood, points out, the 
time was past for anyone to be hurt by the personalities 
which they contained, and the only harm the re- 
publication could inflict was upon the Nodes them- 
selves, The conception of the ‘ Chaldee Manuscript,^ he 
tells us, was in the first part due to Hogg j and Wilson 
and Lockhart were held responsible for the last. There 
is a tradition, too, though Ferrier does not mention it, 
that Hamilton was one of the party in Mr. Wilson’s 
house {53 Queen Street) where the skit was said to have 
been concocted, and that he even contributed to it a 
verse. This may have been the case, as Wilson and 
Lockhart were his intimate friends; but it seems strange 
to think of so thoroughgoing a Whig being found mixed 
up in such a plot, and with such companions. 

Though it is easy to understand that Ferrier felt the 
editing of his father-in-law and uncle’s work was a duty 
which it was incumbent upon him to perform, one cannot 
help surmising that it may have been a less congenial 
task to him than many others. There was little in 
common between the two men, both distinguished in 
their way, and Wilson’s humour and poetic fancy, how- 
ever bright and vivid, was not of the sort that would 
appeal most to Ferrier. A few years before his death 
Ferrier gave up the project he had in view of writing 
Wilson’s life, partly in despair of setting forth his talents 
as he felt they should be set forth, and partly from the 
lack of material to work from. He says, in a letter 
written at the time, ‘It would do no good to talk in 
general terms of his wonderful powers, of his genius 
being greater (as in some sense it was) than that of any of 
his contemporaries— greater, too, than any of his publica- 
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\xom slu)w. public would rc<iuirc other ovklencos 

of Miik licyond onii's mere word — something might liavc 
been done had some of us Jioswelli/ed him judiciously, 
lull this buying been oniitUxI, I do not sec ho^y it is 
possible to do him jusLice/ The lujok was eventually 
underUilnui, and snccessfully accomjdishcd, by AVilson's 
da ugh lor, Mrs. (lonloji. 

We havi^ spoken of InuTier’s interest in German litcra- 
Uiro j so early as iH^f) ho published a Iraiislation of 
rktro by laidwig 'riook, one of ilie inner circle 

of the soM'allod Rimianlio Sobool to which the Schlegels 
and Novalis also belonged — the scliool \Yhkh opposed 
ils<!ir lo tiui eightceiUlaccnUuy cnliglitcmuent, making its 
cry tlu! return to nature, and demanding with Fichte that 
a work oi' art Jitunild he a * free product of the inuot 
consciousness/ Another specimen of Fcrricr’s translntinf 
jK)wers is given ii^ a rendering from Deinlmrdslcin*s IHk 
ktT a love slory in whkli Salvator Rosa figures, 

'rius ai)|)i'arcd in Jf/achmui of September 1841, and an 
extract lioiu it is puhlklied in Lho Jfman/s, 

RuL one of the carlit^st and mast remarkable of Ferrier’s 
lilorary crlliiasins in JUtu'/rwo^ff/^s was an anony- 

mous arthde on the various translations of Goethe's /^ausi 
published In We have seen that Ferrior had made 

u sjiocud study of the writings of Schiller and Goethe, and 
that his work had lietui much appreciated both by 
lytton and lb; (,)uincey. In this article the writer takes 
mvQn diffenait renderings of the drama, carefully analyses 
them, points out their deficiencies, and even adventures 
on the difllcult task, for a critic, of himself translating one 
or two pages. Noiv that German is so widely read in 
ICngluncI, wo are nil too well aware of the insuRiciency oi 
any Irnnslalion of Junrsf to regard even the best in any 
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other light than as a makeshift. But then things were 
different, and it was possible that wrong impressions of 
the original might be conveyed by inadequate translations. 
Ferrier\s point was that Goethe, while writing in rhyme 
and in exquisitely poetical language, managed at the 
same time to find words such as might really be used by 
ordinary mortals; but the translators, in endeavouring 
rightly enough to keep to the rhyming form, entirely fail 
ill their endeavour after the same end. He considers 
that though in prose we may deviate from the ordinary 
proprieties of language, we may not do so in rhyming 
poetry; for though the poet has to describe the thought 
and passion of real men in the language of real life, his 
dialect must at the same time be taken out of the 
category of ordinary discourse because of the use of 
rhyme ; and he is therefore called upon as far as 
possible to remove this bar, and reconcile us to the 
peculiarity of his style by the simplicity of his language j 
otherwise all illusion will be at an end. Rhymes brought 
together by force can succeed in giving us no pleasure ; 
the writer should possess the power of mastering his 
material and compelling it to serve his ends. 

Terrier’s speculative instincts naturally led him to 
discuss the often-discussed motive of the play. Is it so, 
as Coleridge says, that the love of knowledge for itself 
could not bring about the evil consequences depicted in 
the character of Faust, but only the love of knowledge 
for some base purpose? Ferrier replies, No, the love of 
knowledge as an end in itself would people the world 
with Fausts. * Such a love of knowledge exercises itself 
in speculation merely, and not in action; and if the 
experiences of purely speculative men were gathered, we 
think that most of them would be found to confess. 
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bitterly confess, that indulgence in an abstract reflecUve 
thinking (whatever effect it may have ultimately upon 
their nobler genius, supposing them to have one) in the 
tncanliine absolutely kills, or appears to kill, all the minor 
facullies of the soul — all the lesser genial powers, upon 
the exercise (.)f which the greater part of human happi- 
nt 5 ss det>endH, I'liey would own, not williout remorse, 
UkU t)urc speculation - ■‘that is, knowledge pursued for 
iheif alone- -‘has ol'len been tasted by them to be, as 
(.lole>'idj.^c elsewhere says, *thc bitterest and roltenest 
part of the ecu’c of the fruit of the forbidden tree/ This 
seems a strange coidession for a thinker reputed so 
abstract as l^errier, but of coiuvse the truth of what he 
says is evi<lent, K.iKJwleclgc regarded as an end in itself 
might have broiiglU Faust into his troubles, it is true, and 
he might likewise liave found himself ready to rush into 
what he conceives to be tiie opposite extreme ; but a 
grtsiter philosoi)hcr than Ferriev has said that though 
* knowledge brought about the Fall, it also contains 
tbe principle of Redemption,^ and wc take this to 
signify llial we must look at knowledge as a neces- 
sary element in the culture and education of an 
individual or a people, which, though it carries trouble 
in its wake, does not leave us in our distress, but brings 
along with it the principle of healing, or is the ‘ healer of 
itself.’ 

Soon after the above, Ferrier contributes to the same 
journal an article entitled *The Tiule-Tattle of a Philo- 
sopheiV Jui account of the ^Journey through Life’ of 
Professor Krug of lanpzig. Krug appears to have been 
a sort of Admirable Crichton amongst philosophers, to 
whom ]io subject came amiss, and who was ready to take 
his part in every sort of philosophical discussion. By 
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Hegol and tlic idealist school he is somewhat ei)nlemi)t- 
uously rcfcirccl to as one of lltat class of writers ol whom 
it is said ' Ih sc sont baftus ics jhnes pouv Nrc dc ^mmh 
hommes^ Anyhow, lus recollections are at least amusing, 
if not philosophically edifying. 

A review of the poems of (lovenlry Palmon? a lew 
years later is a very differcjU jModuction. It carries us 
back to the old days of Bhukwood^ wlien calm judgnmnt 
was not so imarh an object as strength' <jf expression, 
withering criticism, and biting sarcasm. Fen ier no doui)t 
believed it would be well for literature to turn bai'k to 
the old days of the knout; but few, we fancy, will agree 
with him, even if they s\iffer fur so differing by permitting 
certain trashy publications to see the light, Too oltcm, 
unfortimatcly, the knout, when it is applied,^ arrives on 
slmuldcrs that arc innocent. Of course Fenier l)elievt)d 
that the worst prognostications of a (luarter of a century 
before were now being realised by the application not 
being persevered in ; but as to this particular piece of 
criticism, whatever our opinion of Palmore*s pootiti 
powers may be, surely the writer was unrtsisonahly severe \ 
surely the work does not deserve to l)e dealt with in sucli 
unmeasured terms of opprobriiun. It is rtHreshing to 
turn to an api)rceiative, if also somewhat crili(nd rcjview 
of the poems of ICli/.abetli Barrett, published in l\n\ same 
year, 1844, part of wliich luis lieen reinibiished in the 
Remains, In this urtieic Fisrier urgijs once mure llio 

point on which he continually insists tlui adoption of a 

direct simplicity of style : one w)u<’h go(?s straight to the 
point, or, as he puls it, which is felt to 'gt;t througli 
business.* l^xcepting certain criticism on the score of 
style and phraseology, liowcver, Ferrier is all praise of 
the high degree of poetic merit winch the writings re-' 
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cl — merit which lie must have been amongst the 
;o discover and make known. 

10 last of Ecrricr’s work for the magazine in which 
ad so often written, was a series of articles on the 
Readings from Shakespeare, published in 1853. 
iC articles were in the main a criticism of Mr. Payne 
ior’s ‘ Notes and Emendations ’ to the Text of Shake- 
re’s ‘ ri.ays’ from early MS. corrections which he had 
nvered in a copy of the folio 1632. Ferrler, who was 
oroiigh Shakespeare student, and whose appreciation 
tliakespearc is often spoken of by those who knew 
, had no faith in the authenticity of the new readings, 
igh he thinks they have a certain interest as matter 
luriosity. He goes through [the plays and the altera- 
s made in them sem/im, and comes to the conclu- 
i that in most eases they have little value. In fact, ho 
:reeds so far as to say that they have opened his eyes 
a depth of purity and correctness in the received text 
dhakespearo ’ of which ho had no suspicion— a satis- 
ory conclusion to the ordinary reader, 

Jesidcs his work for Jilackwood, Ferrior was in the 
lit of contributing articles to the Imperial Dictionary 
Universal on the various philosophers. 

0 of these, the liiographies of Schelling and Hegel, are 
,ited in the Remains, but besides these he wrote on 
am Smitli, Swift, Schiller, etc., and occasionally utilised 

1 articles in his lectures, 

Dn yet another line Ferrior wrote a pamphlet in 1848, 
dtled Ol'servatiims on Church and State, suggested by 
1 Duke of Argyll’s essay on the Ecclesiastical History 
Scotland. 'Phis irnmphlot aims at proving that the 
fiembly of the Cluirch is really, as the Duke argues, 
t merely an ecclesiastical, but a national council, 01, 
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ns Fcn'ior Icruisil, llw ‘suconil and jtinioi' of tlic. Scotiish 
Mouses of rarlininent.’ .l!oin|' lliercfon! amennlili! to no 
other earllily power, it was justilied in opposiiiK decrees 
of the Court of Session j thou|'h, liowever, the free t duireh 
ministers were right in defending tlnsr eonstilnlional 
[irivileges, Ferrier holds ll>al they were wrong in iloing 
so as the ‘Churdi’ in opposition to the 'State,' and 
that tliis Idotight upon them their iliseomliluie. They 
sliould not, in liis view, have neknowhalgetl that the 
Church’s property could he forfeit to the Stati;, and 
consequently should not Itavc voluntarily resigned their 
livings. The [mniplrlet shows considerahle interest in the 
controversy raging so vehemently at the time. 

In St. Andrews there was no social tneeting at which 
Ferrier was not a welcome guest. When popular lectures, 
then coming into vogue, were instituted in the town, 
Ferrier was called upon to deliver one of the series, the 
subject ehosen being ‘ Our UonUmqmrary Toelical I.ilera- 
turo.' Me sjiys in a letter; ‘1 am in jierfeel .agony in 
quo.st of something to say about “Our ( !ont(;mporary 
Foots” in the Town Mall here on ,l''riday, 1 must puiiq) 
up .something, heiirg eommilted like an ass to that 
subject, hut devil a thing' will come, 1 wiiih AyUnin 
would come over and plea<l their cause.’ However, in 
spite of fears, tlio leeliue apijears to have been a sneeess : 
it W.1S .an ekKpient .apjteal on behalf of poetry a.s an 
mvalualrle educatioii.al factor and agent in carrying 
forward the work of human civilisation, and an ,a|i|)reeia- 
tion of tlie work of 'reimysoii, Macaulay, Ayloun, and 
Lytlon. In the same year, hut u few months later, 
I'crrier was asked to deliver llie 0|i(;nii)g a(!dri;ss of the 
ISdiiihurgh Fhiio.sophical Institution, 't'his Institution 
has foi long been the means o( bringing celehritie.s IVoip 
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all parts of tUc country to lecture before an Edinburgh 
audience, and its origin and conce])tion was largely due 
to Professor Wilson, Ferrior’s father-in-law, who was in 
the habit of o[)ening the session with an introductory 
address, IT is healtli no longer permitting this to be 
done, the directors re(|ucstcd Ferrier to take liis place. 
The address was on \nm)\y general topics, dealing mainly 
with the objects of the Institution, then somewhat of 
a novelty, He eoneluded : ‘Labour is the lot of man. 
No pleasure can sur[)ass the satisfaction which a man 
feels in the efficient discharge of the active duties of his 
calling. Ihit it is equally true that every professional 
occupation, from the highest to the lowest, requires to be 
counterpoised and alleviated by pursuits of a more liberal 
order than itself. ^VIthout these the best faculties of our 
souls must sink down into an ignoble torpor, and human 
intercourse be shorn of its highest enjoyments, and its 
brightest bhjssings,' This is characteristic of Ferriev’s 
view of life. Ono-sidedness was hi.s particular abhorrence, 
and if he could in any measure impress its evil upon 
those whose daily business was apt to engross their 
attention, to the detriment of the higher spheres of 
thinking, he was glad at least to make the attempt, 
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Tun St. Aiulrcwfi Uuivcisily has llus ro))iiliitiim of Iniiui' 
{’ivon to .strife, iukI nevor beini' llujrouj'lily at rc.st unless 
it has at least one law-jilea in oireration liefore the (lonrt 
of Session in KcUnl)ur|.'h, or an appeal hefore the House 
of Lords in London. In a smalt town, and inoio 
especially in a ‘small University town, tluu'o is of (xmrse 
unlimited opimrtnnity for di.seussing every matter of 
interest, and Iratllcs are fought and won hefoiH! our very 
doors— battles often just ns interesting as llatse ol’ the 
great world outside, and more engrossing beenmse in 
them we irrobably jilay the part of active jrarlieipator.s, 
instead of being simple .spectators from outside. Of this 
time yiieriff Smith, liowever, writes: 'Novel' was the 
University set more social, and loss given to strife than 
in I'errier's day. (Irander feats I have often .seen else- 
where, but lirighter or more intellectual talk, ranging 
from the ])layful to the inofound, never have I heard 
anywhere.’ In this respect it contrasts wiili the more 
self-conseioiis and le.ss natural social gatherings of the 
neighbouring city of Ldinburgh, whose stiffness and 
formality was unknown to the smaller town. 'Lhe com- 
jjany, without passing beyond University bounds, was 
excellent. 'Lhere was Tulloch at St. Mary’s, still a 
young man at his piime, and a warm friend of Ferrier's 
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ill Hpito of the traditional decree that St, Mary’s dealings 
with the other College should be as few as might be ; 
there was Shairp, afterwards Professor of Poetry in 
Oxford, and always a delightful and inspiring companion ; 
in the Chair of Logic there was Professor Spalding, whose 
ilMicaUh alone prevented him from sharing largely in 
tlu) social life; and he was succeeded by Professor 
Veitch, alba' wards of Clasgow, whose appreciation of 
Ferrier was kium, and with wliom Ferrior had so much 
intereom’se of a mutually enjoyable sort, Then there was 
Professor Sellar, a staunch friend and true, and likewise 
Sir David Prewster, tlie veteran man of science, whom 
Scotland delights to lionour, When jlrewstcr resigned 
the Princii)alship of the United College in 1859, Ferrier 
^vas pr( 5 ssed to l)e(U)mo a candidate for the post, and 
Prewster himself promised his support, and urged 
luirrior’s claims ; l)Ut llierc were didiculties in tlic way, 
and his place was filled by another follower of science, 
.Principal Forbes, 

Ferritir’s students are now, of course, dispersed abroad 
far and wide* One of their number, Sheriff Campbell 
Smith of Dundee, writes of them as follows: — ‘ His old 
.students are scattered everywhere — through all countries, 
professions, and climates. 'I’o many of them tlie world 
of faith and action has become more narrow and less 
ideal than it seemed when they sat listening to his lofty 
and elutiueiU speculations in the little old classroom 
among earnest young fac,es that are no longer young, 
and nearly all grown dim to memory; but to none of 
them can there be any feeling regarding him alien to 
res[icct and affection, while to many there will remain 
tile conviction that he w'as for them and their experience 
the Jint impersonation of living literature, whose lectures, 
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set off by his thrilling voice, slight interestijig burr, and 
solemn pauses, and holding in solution profound original 
thought and subtle critical suggestions, were a sort of 
revelation, opening up new worlds, and shedding a flood 
of new light upon the old familiar world of thought and 
knowledge in which genius alone could see and disclose 
wonders.’ And this sometime student tells how in 
passages from the standard poets undetected meanings 
were discovered, and new light was thrown upon the 
subject of his talk by quotations from the classics, from 
Milton and Byron as well as from his favourite Horace. 
His eloquence, he tells us, might not be so strong and 
overwhelming as that of Chalmers, but it was more fine, 
subtle, and poetical in its affinities, revealing thought 
more splendid and transcendental, ^ In person and 
manner Professor Ferrier was the very ideal of a Pro- 
fessor and a gentleman. Nature had made him in the 
body what he strove after in Sjnrit. Plis features were 
cast in tlie finest classic mould, and were faultlessly 
perfect, as was also his tall thin person, — from the finely 
formed head, thickly covered with black hair, which the 
last ten years turned into iron-grey, to the noticeably hand- 
some foot. ... A Iiuman being less under the influence 
of low or selfish motives could not be conceived in this 
mercenary anti-ideal age. If he made mistakes, they 
were due to his living in an ideal world, and not to 
either malice or guile, both of which were entirely 
foreign to his nature.’ ^ And yet there was nothing of 
the Puritan about the Professor’s nature, There are 
celebrations in St. Andrews in commemoration of a 
certain damsel, Kate Kennedy by name, which are char- 
acterised by demonstrations of a somewhat noisy order. 

^ r/te IVa^, by John CampLieU .Smith, p. 357 
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Some of the Professors denounced this institution and 
demanded its abolition. Put Ferrier had too much 
sense of humour to do this ; he did not rebuke the lads 
for the exuberance of their spirits, but by his calm dignity 
contrived to keep them within due bounds. 

A picture of Ferrier was painted about a year before 
his death by Sir John Watson Gordon, and it may still 
be seen in the University Flail beside the other men of 
learning who have adorned their University. It was 
painted for his friends and former students, but though a 
fairly accurate likeness, it is .said not to have conveyed 
to others the keen, intellectual look so characteristic of 
the face. It was the nameless charm — charm of manner 
and personality — that drew Ferrier’s students so forcibly 
towards him. As his colleague, Principal Tulloch, said'^ 
in a lecture after his death: * There was a buoyant and 
graceful charm in all he did — a perfect sympathy, 
cordiality, and frankness which won the hearts of his 
students as of all who sought his intellectual' companion- 
ship. Maintaining the dignity of his position with easy 
indifference, he could descend to the most free and 
afiectionate intercourse; make his students as it were 
parties with him in his discussions, and, while guiding 
them with a master hand, awaken at the same time their 
own activities of thought as fellow-workers with himself. 
There was nothing, I am sure, more valuable in his 
teaching than this — nothing for which his students will 
longer remember it with gratitude. No man could be 
more free from the small vanity of making disciples. 
He loved speculation too dearly for itself — he prized too 
highly the sacred right of reason, to wish any man or any 
student merely to adopt liis system or repeat his thought, 
Not. to manufacture thought for others, but to excite 
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in <tlln:rs; to litiimilalo ilur lunvcr.s of iminiiy, 
nnd i)ra(;c all tlus liii'hor fiiiuaions ofllio iiilolli i (, wiisliis 
UfotU aim. I Ic inii,;hi Ito coniparal ivciy cardon'i, llioit-foiv, 
of iIki small procoss of ilvillini', anti iniinilt! lalMniv of 
oonoclion. Thos^^, iiulwul, lu! ^•rt•ally valued in ilu,ii' 
own plaeo. Ihil lu: felt that his slrenj'th lay iit a dilfereiit 
(lireelion — in the iiUelleeliial impulse whieli his own 
thinkin(', in its lilo, its /ealous and elear open eaudour, 
was capable of impartini'.' 

I'cniev was not, perhaps, naturally endowtsi with any 
special capacity for business, but the business (hat fell to 
him as a member of the Senatus Aciult'muvs was per- 
formed with the ttreatest care and zeal. With the move. 
mont for women’s University educiition, which lias always 
been to the front in St, Andrews, he was sympathetic, 
although it was not a matter in which ho played any 
special part. ‘ No one,’ it was said, ' had dearer per- 
coptions or a cooler and fairer judgment in any matter 
which seemed to him of imirortancc.’ rrin(;i])al 'J'ulloch 
tells how on one occasion in particular, where the 
interests of the Unirassity were at slake, his dear sense 
nnd^ vigilance carried it through its troubles. 1 1 is loyally 
to St. Andrews at idl times was indeed umpK'stioned. I t 
is possible th.'it had he m.ade it his endeavour (o devote 
more interest to practical affairs outside llu; Univ(;rsity 
limiLs, it might have licen better for himself. There 
may, perhaps, be truth in the saying that imilaphysics is 
apt to have an enervating effect upon the moral senses, 
or at lettst upon the pivietical activities, and to tal«! from 
men’s usefulness in llie ordinary adairs of life ; but oiii! 
can hardly nsdise i''errier other than lu; was, a student 
wliosc whole interests were devoted to the philosophy he 
had espoused, and wlio Iove<l to de.il with the funda- 
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mental questions that remained beneath all action and 
all thought, rather than with those more concrete j and 
the former la}' in a region purely speculative. Such as 
he was, he never failed to preserve the most perfect order 
in his class, and to do what was required of him with 
praiseworthy accuracy and minute attention to details. 

‘Life in his study/ says Principal Tulloch, Svas Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s characteristic life. There have been, I 
daresay, even in our time, harder students than lie was j 
but there could scarcely be anyone who was more 
habitually a student, who lived more amongst books, 
and took more special and constant delight in inter- 
course with them. In his very extensive but choice 
library he knew every book by head-mark, as he would 
say, and could lay his hands upon the desired volume 
at once. It was a great pleasure to him to bring to the 
light from, an obscure corner some comparatively un- 
known English speculator of whom the University library 
knew nothing/ 

We are often told how he would be found seated in 
his library clad in a long dressing-go\Yn which clung 
round his tall form, and making him look even taller — a 
typical philosopher, though perhaps handsomer than 
many of his craft. *My father rarely went from home,* 
writes his daughter, ‘and when not in the College class- 
room was to be found in his snug, well-stocked, ill- 
bound library, writing or reading, clad in a very becoming 
dark blue dressing-gown. He was no smoker, but carried 
with him a small silver snuff-box.* 

Professor Shairp says that now and then he used to go 
to hear him lecture, ‘ I never saw anything better than 
his manner towards his students. There was in it ease, 
yet dignity so respectful both to them and to himself 
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lluil IK» OIK! oouUI Ihink of pri-sumini' will\ liini, Yot it 
was unusually kliully, and full of a playful humour whudi 
5»ruaUy atlaoluxl them to him. No om- i!oukl ho favlluii- 
removed from either the Don or the l)i;K-iplinaiian. 
]lut his look of keen intelleta and hii'h hrw!din(', com- 
bined with gentleness and hielini; foi’ l'i« slmlent.s, com- 
manded attention mon.! than any discipline (amid have 
done. In matters of Collei'e disciplim;, whihr ho was 
fair and just, he always leant to the forhearini? side, . . . 
'J'ill his illness took a more serious form, he war. to be 
met at dinner-parties, to which his soci(!ty always I'ave a 
(jreat charm. In general society his <;onversati()n was 
full of humour and playful jokes, and ho had a (pikdc yet 
kindly eye to note the e.'ctravagances and absurdities of 
men.' And tbe Professor goes on to narrate bow on a 
winter afternoon he wotdd fall to talking of Iloraee, an 
especial favourite of his, and how* tluin luj would ie*td 
the r.aey and unconventional translation lui bad made up 
for amusement. And aflerwarils be wmdd tiilk ol 
Wordsworlb and the feelin('s lie awoke in him, showing 
‘a richness of literary knowledg'’, and a (leli(!a(!y and 
kcimness of appreciation, of which bis pbilosopbieal 
writings, except by their fine styhi, givi; no hint.’ llegcl 
and Plato were the favourite olijecls of his study. Of the 
former ho never satisfied himself that be bad conniletely 
nmtered the conce|)tion. Hut llw! insight that lu! had 
got into hi.s dialectic and into the doctrine of Keallty 
contributed very largely to making bis philosophy what 
it was. lie etuleavonied to apply tin; system in vuiious 
direclion.s, and ever continued in bis efforts to work it out 
more fully. 

Another former student, who has b<!cn (|uoteil before, 
writes in bis llecolicclions of student lifi! at .St. 
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Andrews : 1 ‘ Ferrier had not Spalding’s thorough method 
of teaching. He liad no regular time for receiving and 
correcting essays j lie liad only one written examination j 
for Olid examination he had an easy way, in wliich the 
questions suggested the answers ; yet all tliese drawbacks 
were atoned for by his living presence. It was an 
embodiment of literary and pliilosophical enthusiasm, 
liiiliplly Idonded with sympatliy and urbanity. It did 
llie work of tlic most tliorough class drill, for it arrested 
the attention, opened the mind, and filled it with love of 
learning iind wisdom. Intellect and humanity seemed 
to radiate from his countenance like light and heat, and 
illumined and fascinated all on whom they fell. . . . 
Let mo recall him as he appeared in the spring of 1854. 
'I’he eleven-o’clock bell has rung. All the other classes 
have gone in to lecture. We, the students of Moral 
rhilosophy, arc lingering in the quadrangle, for the 
rrofessor, punctual in his unpunctuality, comes in 
regularly two or three minutes after the hour. Through 
the archway under the time-honoured steeple of St. 
.Salvator’s he approaclies— -a tall somewhat emaciated 
figure, with intellectual and benevolent countenance. 
As he hurries in we follow and take our seats. In a 
minute he issues gowned from his anteroom, seats him- 
self in his chair, and places his silver snuff-box before 
him. Now that he is without his hat and in liis gown, 
ho has a striking appearance. His head is large, well- 
dcveloiicd, and covered with thick iron-grey hair; his 
features are regular, his mouth is refined and sensitive, 
his chin is strong, and his eyes as seen behind his 
spectacles are keenly intelligent and at the same time 

* Vkasaul Kctollcdioits «/ a Busy Life, by David Pryde, LL.D., 
!>• SO- 
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benevolent. He bCKinK liy ('allinjJ! ni) a slndt'nl lo be 
orally exainiired ; and tlu! ealeeUiiiiuK i^oea on very much 
in the followintii style 

‘“/Vvj/J-iw. Well, Mr. llrown, answer a lew (iiies- 

tions, if you please. Wlial is tlu; lir.sl proiiosilion of ibo 
lectures ? 

‘ “ Student repeals it. 

‘^'.Professor ,- — (^uile rij'ht, Mr. llrown. And, Mi. 
llrown, is this ipute true? 

‘ » .SV/rr/.—Yes. . 

t n — Quite rinht, Mr. llrown. At least, so I think. 

And, Mr. llrown, is it not absurd to hold the reverse ? 
'“AVtfr/.— Yes. 

1 II />,.oy;_,Yes, yes. Thank you, Mr. llrown. that 

will do." _ 

' The Professor then begins his lecture. As long as be 
is stating and proving the propositions in his meta- 
physical systein, his ton<! is simple and matter-of-fact. 
His great aim is lo make his moaning plain, and for that 
purpose he often expresses an important idea in various 
w.ays, using .synonyms, and soiiielimes reading a sen- 
tence twice. Hut when he comes to illustrate his 
thoughts, his manner changes. He lets loose his laiicy, 
his imagination, and even his humour ; and his whole 
soul comes into his voice, His burr, scarcely distin- 
guishable in his ordinary speech, now becomes strong, 
and his whole utterance is slow, intense, ami fervid. 
He is particularly hapi>y in his (luolations from the 
poets, ami he has a iieculiavity in reading them whi(;h 
increases tlie effect. When rolling forth a line he some- 
limes p.aiises before he comes to tlie end, as if lo collect 
his strength, and then utters the last word or words with 
redoubled emi>hiisis. The effect of his oipicncc on 
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the shidciUs in electrical* They cease to take notes ; 
every head is raised ; every face beams with delight ; 
and at the end of a passage their feelings find vent in a 
thunderstorm of apiilausc, 

*"J'he two most remarkable features of his lectures were 
their method and clearness. Order and light were tlic 
very elements in whicli his mind lived and moved. He 
kept this end in view, threw aside the facts that were 
unnect^ssary, arrangt^d the facts that were necessary, and 
expressed tlnan with a precision about which there could 
ho no amiuguity. In fact, each idea and the whole 
chain of ideas were visible by their own light. So 
ptirspicuous were the words that they nilglit have been 
(xdlod crystallised thoughts. 

* Out of the classroom Fcriier was equally polite and 
kind, especially to those students who showed a love and 
a capacity for jihilosophy. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to stop a student in the street and invite him to 
tlie house to liavc a talk about the work of the class, 
I have a distant recollection of my first visit to his 
study I 1 see him yet, with his noble, benignant coun- 
tenance, as lie reads and discus, scs passages in my first 
<^ssay, gravely reasoning with me on the points that were 
reasonable, passing lightly over those that were merely 
rhetorical, and smiling good - naturedly at those that 
attacked in no measured language his own system.’ 

Professor h'errier was never failing in hospitality to his 
students as to his other friends, Dr. Pryde goes on : 
* 1C very year Ferrier invited the best of his students to 
dinno)’, At the dinner at which I was present there 
wore two of his fcllnW'professors, Sellar and Fischer, It 
was a great tnjat for a youth like me. Mrs. Ferrier was 
effervescent with animal spirits and talk ; Ferrier himself, 
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looking like a nobleman in his old-fashioned dress-coat 
with gold buttons, interposed occasionally with his 
subtle touches of wit and humour.’ The Professor 
appears to have been an inveterate snuffer. His 
students used to tell how the silver snuff-box was 
made the medium of explaining the Berkeleian system, 
and how to their minds the system, fairly clear in 
words, became a hopeless tangle when the assistance 
of the snuff-box was resorted to. And Dr. Pryde 
narrates how he used to see Professor Spalding and 
Professor Perrier seated side by side in the students’ 
benches, looking on the same book, listening to their 
young colleague Professor Sellar’s inspiring lectures, and 
at intervals exchanging snuff-boxes. He gives the follow- 
ing account of his last visit to Perrier, when he was on 
his deathbed, but still in his library among his books : 
‘He told me that his disease was mortal j but face to 
face with death he was cheerful and contented, and had 
bated not one jot of his interest in learning and in 
public events. He was very anxious that I should take 
lunch with Mrs. Perrier and the rest of the family ; and 
though he could not join us, he sent into the dining- 
room a special bottle of wine as a substitute for himself. 
Two months afterwards he had passed away.’ 

Tulloch writes after the sad event had occurred : ^ ‘ I 
have, of course, heard the sad news from St. Andrews. 
What sadness it has been to me I cannot tell you, St. 
Andrews never can be the same place without Perrier. 
God knows what is to become of the University with all 
these breaks upon its old society ; and where can we 
supply such a place as Perrier’s ? ’ And his biographer 
'adds: ‘The removal of that delicate and clear spirit 
* p* ig6, by Mrs, Oliphant, 
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from a little society in which his position ^Yas so impor* 
tiint, and his innate I’clinement of mind so powerful and 
beneficial an influence, was a loss almost indescribable, 
not only to the friends who loved him, but to the 
University* His great reputation was an honour to the 
place, combining as it did so many associations of the 
brilliant past with tliat due to the finest intellectual 
perception and the most engaging and attractive 
cimmeter. Even his little whimsicalities and strain of 
(piaint humour gave a charm the more ; and the closing 
of the cheerful house, the centre of wit and brightness 
to the academical community, was a loss which St* 
Andrews never failed to feci, nor the survivors to 
lament.* 

Professor Perrier was occasionally called upon to 
make a visit to London, although this did not seem to 
have been liy any means a frequent occurrence. Bush 
lujss he must occasionally have had there, for in r86i he 
was appointed to examine in the London University, and 
in 1863, .shortly before his death, the Society of Arts 
offered liim an examinership in Logic and Mental 
Science, in place of the late Archbishop of York, which 
he accepted. But of one visit which he paid in 1858, 
with Principal Tnlloch as joint delegate from the 
University of St. Andrews, Mr.s. Olipliant gives an. 
amusing act:ounl, in her Memoir of Principal Tnlloch ^ 
'fhe object of the deputation was to watch the progress 
of the University Bill through the House of Commons. 
'Phis Bill was one of the earliest efforts after regulating 
the studies, degrees, etc., of the Scottish Universities, 
and also dealt with an increase in the Parliamentary 
grant which, if it passed, would considerably affect the 
1 r, 127. 
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ProfiiSHOvs* incomes as w(4l us resources of llio 
University. The llillp whieli was under the (^hari^e of 
Lord Advocate luj^lis (afierwardn Ta)nl ]uHlice'( itsunal 
of Scotland), like\vis(j provided Unit in oiu h Utiiveisity 
a University Court should he eslahlislHul, as also a 
Uinversily (-'Council composed of |p’aduuti:s. h'errier {uid 
Tulloch no doubt did their part in the business which 
they had in hand : they visited all the Meniimis of 
Parliament who were likely to he intijn^sied, as other 
Scottish deputations luive done iH^fon^ uiul since, and 
received the satno evasive and vtiryin^i; replies. Hut 
in tlic evenings, and when they wore free, they enUir* 
taincd themselves in different fashion* First ol all, they 
have hardly arrived after their long niglU’s journey’s 
travel btjforc they burst upon the * trim and w<41 (U'dered 
room where Mr. John Blackwood and ids wife w(ao 
seated at i)reukfast’ — tl\is evidently at Ferrier's instiga- 
tion. Then, iiaving settled in Duke Street, St Jamirs’s, 
they are asked, rutlicr inaj)propruUely, it would seem, to 
a ball, where they were ‘equally impresstMl l)y llie siz<; 
of the crinoliue and the ahsenei; of heauly.* Next 
Oemorne was visited, Tut loch declaring lliut his olijeel 
was to take care of his companion, ‘ If you IkuI misjm 
F errier as he ga/.ed frae him with llu^ l)alf*amus<sl, half- 
scowling expression he not unfre(|uenlly assumes, looking 
bored, and yet with a vague i)hilosophical inuaest at the 
wonderful (expanse of gay dresses and fresh womanimod 
around him I’ ‘He will go nowhere witlmut a catj ; to- 
day for the first time I gt>t him into an omnibus in 
search of an Aberdeen Professor, u wiki and wamlering 
distance which we thoiiglit we nev(a’ slumld reach,’ 
The theatre was visited, too ; f.ear was biiinj^ played, 
very possibly by (Jbarles Kisin. In llui Koyal Academy, 
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Fritli’s l,)ei-l)y Day was the attraction of the year. Rut 
([uite reinarkabh! was the interest which Ferrier — who did 
not appreciate in general ‘ going to church,’ and used to 
say he preferred to sit and listen to the faint soiuids of 
tlie organ from the tpiiet of his room-betrayed in the 
(!lo(|uenco of Spurgeon, then at the height of his^ fame 
and attracting enormous congregations round him in the 
Surrey Carden Theatre. Tulloch wrote to his wife: 

< AVc liave just been to hear Spurgeon, and have been 
both so much impressed that I write to give you my 
impressions while they are fresh. As we came out we 
both confessed, “ 'J'here is no doubt about that " and I 
was struck with ]''errier’s remarkable expression, “ I feel 
it would do me gmad to hear the like of that, it sat so 
close to reality.” Thu sermon is about the most^ real 
tiling I have come in contact with for a long time.’ 
M’he building was large and airy, with window-doors from 
which you could walk into the gardens beyond, and 
Ferrier, Tulloch writes, now and then took a turn in the 
fresh air outside while the sermon was progressing. 

After London, Oxford was visited, and hete the 
friends lived at Ilalliol with Mr. Jowett, who had not yet 
become the Master. Ferrier would doubtless delight in 
showing to his friend the beauties of the place with which 
he had so many memories, but to attend eight-o’clock 
chapel with Tulloch was, the latter tells us, beyond 
the limits of his zeal. Just before this, in 1857, another 
visit was paid by Ferrier to Oxford with his family, and 
this lime to visit I-ady Grant, the mother of his future 
son-in-law. It was at Commemomtion-tiinc, we are told, 
and a ball was given in honour of the party. On this 
occasion Ferrier for the first time mot Professor Jowett, 
besides many other kindred spirits, and he thoroughly 
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enjoyed wandorin^j; about iho old huuiUn at Maj-',dal(Mi, 
where in Ins youth lie liad |ajlte<l the dem- and played 
tile part of a yoiui|.^ and ihoujdilless f^ownHiuan, 

A little book was jiublished snnui yi’ais uj^o, on behoof 
of the St. Andrews Students* Union, entitled 

in wldeh fonnor students and aitnnni 
jiiously record their rs:oI led ions of tluar Afnui 
Some of these jiapors brin^i; laifore us very vividly 
the sort of iin|iresHion wliieli the life left upon llie 
lads, drawn tof^cther from all manner of home surround- 
ings, and equally influenced by tlio m(snorii,‘S of the 
past and the living presence of those who were the 
means of opening up new tracts of knowled|!;<‘ to tlieir 
view. One of them, already often (|uoled, says in a paptu’ 
called ‘The Light of Long Ago*; M always sink into 
the conviction tliat the St, Andrews United C'ollego was 
never so well worth attending as during the days when 
in its classrooms ])um:an taught Matiienailics, Spalding 
taught Logic, and kerrits’ taught Mtdaiihysics and Moral 
Science, illustrating living liujralure in his literary style, 
and in the strange tones, pauses, and infhjctions of liis 
voice, To the Held of literature and speculation herrior 
restored glimpses of the sunshine of Taradise, Under 
his magical spell ihvy Cidsed to look like iiehls that had 
been cursed with weeds, watered with sweat and tisirs, 
and levelled and |)lantcd with untold labour. iCvery 
utterance of his tended alike to disclose the Imauly and 
penetrate the mystery of exislcm'e. ITij was a pmstn'ijr- 
ing ])hilosopher, but he was also u jioet t»y a gift of 
nature, The burden of this most uninU:lligible world 
did not oppress him, nor any other biu<l<?n, Jnlell(?cUial 
action jiroving the riddles of reason was a joy t(.> him, 
He loved plulosophy and poetry for tiieir own sake, and 
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he infected others with a kindred, but not an equal, 
IKission* He could jest and laugh and play. If he ever 
discovered that much study is a weariness of the flesh, 
he most effectually concealed that discovery/ 

And to (xmclude, we have the testimony of another 
former student who is now distinguished in the fields of 
literature, but wlu) always remains faithful to his home 
of early days, Mr. An<lrew Lang says : * Professor 
I'errier’s lectures on Moral Philosophy were the most 
interesting and inspiriting that I ever listened to either 
at Oxford or St. Andrews, I looked on Mr. Ferrier 
with a kind of mysterious reverence, as on the last of the 
golden chain of great philosophers. 'Phere was, I know 
not wliat of dignity, of humour, and of wisdom in his 
face I there was an air of the student, the vanquisher of 
difficulties, the discoverer of hidden knowledge, in him 
tliat I have seen in no other, His method at that time 
was to lecture on the History of Philosophy, and his 
mamuir was so persuasive that one believed firmly in the 
ttincts of each school ho descriljcd, till he advanced 
tlu)se of the next I '.riuis the whole historical evolution 
of thought wont on in the mind of each of his listeners/ 



CHArTICK IX 

r.irK AT S‘l\ ANDUKWS 

In an okl-worUl town lilcn St. Andrews the stalely, nld- 
world Moral Vhilosophy Professor niusl Imvo seemed 
wondorfully in his pliiec, 'rher<; are m<m wlu), j^ood- 
looking in youth, hccomo ^ordinary -looking* in later 
years, but Ferriev’s looks were tint of sueh a kind. 'Po 
the Iasi— of course he was not an old nmn when lu^ died 
— he preserved the same distinguished uppearaiKa? lliat 
Nve arc told marked him out from amongst liis hdlows 
wiiile still a youth, The tall figure, clad in old-fashioned, 
well-cut coat aiul while duck trousers, the eliKsit shaven 
face, and merry twinkle about the 03H: sij'nifying, a sense 
of humour whicli removed him far from iinything which 
we associate with the name of pedant; the dignity, 
when dignity was required, and yet the syinfiatliy always 
ready to he extended to I lie student, however far he w'as 
from taking u[) the point, if he were only tryinjr Ins best 

to comprehend all tliis nuule up to those wlio knew 

him, the man, the scholar, and the high-bred gentleman, 
which, in no ordinary or (amveational sense, Professor 
Ferrier was. It is tlu; personality w'hich, when )<nm 
have passed and individual traits have been forgoUen, it 
is so diHicult to reprodiicas The personal attraction, the 
atmosphere of culture and cliivulry, whi(*h was always 
felt to hang about the Professor, lias nut lieen forgotten 
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by those who can recall him in the old St, Andrews 
days ; l,>ut wlio can reproduce this charm, or do more 
than slate its existence as a hict? Perhaps this sort only 
comes to those whose li(e is mainly intellectual — who have 
not nnudi, (lomparalivcly speaking, to suffer from the 
rough and tuinl)le to which the ‘practical man is sub- 
jcjctcd in Lite course of liis careen Sometimes it is said 
that those who i)reach liigh maxims of philosopiiy and 
conduct belie tludr doctrines in their outward lives; but 
on the whole, when wo review their careers, this would 
wonderfully seldom seem to be the case. From Socrates^ 
linui onwards we luivc liad philosophers who have taught 
virtue and t)ra('tised it simultaneously, and in no case 
has tills eomliination been better exemplified in recent 
days than in that of James Frederick Terrier, and one 
who unsucccsshilly (contested his chair upon liis death, 
Thomas Itill Creen, rrofessor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford. It sctiins an thougli it may after all be good to 
specuhito on llui deep things of the earth as well as to do 
the deeds of riglUcousncss. 

If tlio saying is true, that the happiest man is he who 
is without a history, then Terrier lias every claim to be 
enrolled in the ranks of those who have attained their 
end. P'or hapjiiness 7Vi7s an end to Terrier: he had no 
idcsi of practising virtue in the abstract, and finding a 
Huflicitnu^ in this. ITc: believed, however, that the 
hatJiiinesK to he souglit for was the hajipiness of realising 
our highest aims, and the aim he put before him he very 
largely succeeded in attaining. His life was what most 
people would consider monotonous enough: few events 
outside the ordinary occurrences of family and University 
life broke in upon its tranquil course, Unlike the 
custom of some of his colleagues, summer and winter 
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alike were passed by Ferrier in the quaint old sea-bound 
town. He lived there largely for his work and books, 
Not that he disliked society ; he took the deepest interest 
even in his dinner-parties, and whether as a host or as 
a guest, was equally delightful as a companion or as a 
talker. But in his books he found his real life ; he would 
take them down to table, and bed he seldom reached 
till midnight was passed by two hours at least One who 
knew and cared for him, the attractive wife of one of his 
colleagues, who spent ten sessions at St. Andrews before 
distinguishing the Humanity Chair in Edinburgh, tells 
how the West Park house had something about its atmo- 
sphere that marked it out as unique — something which 
was due in great measure to the cultured father, but also 
to the bright and witty mother and the three beautiful 
young daughters, who together formed a household by 
itself, and one which made the grey old town a different 
place to those who lived in it 
Ferrier, as we have seen, had many distinguished 
colleagues in the University. Besides Professor Sellar, 
who held the Chair of Greek, there was the Principal 
of St Mary s (Principal Tulloch), Professor Shairp, then 
Professor of Latin, and later on the Principal ; the Logic 
Professor, Veitch, Sir David Brewster, Principal of the 
United Colleges, and others. But the society was un- 
conventional in the extreme. The salaries were not 
large: including fees, the ordinance of the Scottish 
Universities Commission appointing the salaries of Pro- 
fessors in 1 86 1 , estimates the salary of the professorship 
of Moral Philosophy at St, Andrews at ;^444, iSs., 
and the Principal only received about ;£ioq more. But 
there were not those social customs and conventions to 
maintain that succeed in making life on a small income 
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irksonio in a larfi;cr city. All were practically on the 
sanic level in the University circle, and St. Andrews was 
not invaded l>y so large an army of golfing visitors then 
as now, though th(5 game of course was played with 
e([ual k(i<mness and (mthusiasm, rrofessor Ferrier took 
no part in this or other |)liysicul amusement : possibly it 
had been l)etLer for him had he left his books and study 
at times to do so, The fritaul spoken of above tells, 
liowiwer, of the merry parties wlio walked home after 
dining out, the laiighinf; prolcsts which she made against 
tlui Professor’s rash statement (in allusion to his theory 
penr/ifiofi-mcaan) that she was Umredeemed nonsense’' 
witlumt him ; the way in winch, when an idea struck 
him, he would walk to her house with his daughter, 
regardless of the latem^ss of the hour, and throw pebbles 
at Iho lighted bedi’oom windows to gain admittance— 
and of course a hosi)ital)ki supper; how she, knowing 
that a talilemaid was wanted in tlic Terrier establishment, 
dressed ui^ as such and interviewed the mistress, who 
found her Idghly satisfactory but curiously resembling 
lu'r fritaul Mrs. Sellar; and how when this was told her 
husband, he exclaimed, *Wliy, of course it’s she dressed 
up ; let us pursue lier,’ which was done with good effect ! 
All thiv‘He tales, and many others like them, show what the 
honuily, social)le, and yet cultured life was like— a life 
such as we in this country seldom have experience of: 
perha|)S that of a German University town may most 
resemble it, In s],)ite of being in many ways a recluse, 
Terrier was ever a favourite with his students, just 
because he treattid them, not with Himiliarity indeed, 
l)ut as gentlemen like himself, Other Trofessors were 
cheered wlujn they appeared in public, but the loudest 
cheers wore always given to Terrier. 
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Mis. Foniin’s brilliant pinsonalily many ran rrinrinher 
wIk) know hov ilnriiii.; hor wiiliiwhijnd in iMlinhuij^h. 
She had inhonUal many of lun' Calhrr, M :hriHtn[)lRir 
North’s’ pliyslcal ami menial Kii'ls, slmwn in Innks and 
wit, A rriond of old days writes ; * She was a «|ne(?n in 
St. Andrews, at oneu adiuinal lor lu!i’ wit, her elo(|uem:e, 
her personal charms, and dreaded lor her io'e speech, her 
powers of ridieuk^ and her willierini^ mimicry, l-aithful, 
Irowever, to her friends, sla,'. was l.)elov<sl by lluan, and 
tliey will lament her now as one of the warnu:Hl-h(*arled 
and most hij^hly trifled of her s(!x.’ Mrs. herrior never 
wrote for publication, —site is said to luiVii scorned the 
idea, — but those wlio knew her never can foif^i^t the flow 
of eloquences, the wit and satire minj^ksd, the humorous 
touches and the keen sense of fun that eliaractevised lier 
talk; for she was one of an era of brilliant talk(irs that 
would seem to have passed away, Mrs, Ferriev’s capacity for 
l^iving appropriate nksknames was well known; Jowcstl, after* 
wards Mastesr of balliol, siie christened tiie Millie downy 
owl.’ Her husband’s philosophy sh(^ graj)hit;ally (K.\scril)cd 
l.>y saying tliat Ml made you feel tui if you w(;n; sitting up 
\ on a cloud with nothing on, a Imafer matc’h in your hand, 

; but nothing to strike it on, ’-•a dcjaniptlon upprsiling 
■ vividly to many w'ho have Iritxl to master it ! 

In many ways slu; scem(;d a link with the past ol 
bright memories in .Scotland, when these linloi \vt;n; very 
nearly severed, Five eliildicn in all were Imm to her; 
other sons one, now dead, inherited many of his fallier’s 
gifts. Tier elder daughter, T.ady ( Irani, tla? wife of Sir 
Alexander (bant, Principal of th(^ hhlinbuii'h University 
and a distinguislual classical st:holar, likewise siiccetsled 
to much of her mother’s jp’ace and charm as well as of 
her father’s uccomplislunenls. Under liie initials *0. J,’ 
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she waH in Ihn habit of r.oiUribuiing deligluful humorous 
Hlcotch(j}i to lUachwooiVs Ala^azine — tlie magazine which 
\\vs father and her graiulfallKjr liad so often contributed 
to in tluiir day ; l.>ut luu' life was not a long one : she 
died in 1^95, eleven years after her luisbaiKb and while 
many possibilities seemed still before her. 

:[\;rhai)s we might try to picture to ourHclvos the life in 
which -l''is'rler plnyt'd so prominent a part in the only 
real lJniv(M’sity town of which Scotland can boast, For 
it is in Si. Andrews tliat the traditional distinctions 
I between theOolh^ge and the University are maintained, 
that there is the solemn stillness which befits mi ancient 
iHiat of learning, that every step brings one in view of some 
monument of ag(5S that are past and gone, and that we 
are reminded not only of tlic learning of our ancestors, 
of their piety and devotion to tlic College they built and 
endowed, but of the secular history of our country as 
well, In this, at least, the little University of tiie Nortli 
has an advantage over her rich and powerful rivals, inas- 
much as there is hardly any important event which has 
taken place in Scottish liistory but has left Us mark 
upon the t)lace, No wonder the love of lier students to 
the J/ma Maicr is proverbial. In Scotland wc have little 
h!ft to tell us of the medieval church and life, so corn* 
pkitely has the Reformation done its work, and so 
thoroughly was the land cleared of its * popish images ’ ; 
and hence we value what little there remains to us all 
the more. And the University of St. Andrews, the oldest 
of our seats of learning, has come down to us from 
niedimval days. It was founded by a Catholic bishop 
in 1411, about a century after the dedication of the 
Cathedral, now, of course, a ruin. But it is to the good 
Bishop Kennedy who cstablislied tlie College of St. 
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Salvator, one of the two United Colleges of later times, 
that we ascribe most honour in reference to the old 
foundation. Not only did he build the College on the 
site which was afterwards occupied by the classrooms 
in which Ferrier and his colleagues taught, but he like- 
wise endowed them with vestments and rich jewels, 
including amongst their numbers a beautifully chased 
silver mace which may still be seen. Of the old College 
buildings there is but the chapel and janitor’s house now 
existing; within the chapel, which is modernised and 
used for Presbyterian service, is the ancient founders 
tomb. The quadrangle, after the Reformation, fell into 
disrepair, and the present buildings are comparatively 
of recent date. The next College founded— that of St. 
Leonard— which became early imbued with Reformation 
principles, was, in the eighteenth century, when its finances 
had become low, incorporated with St. Salvator’s, and 
'When conjoined they were in Terrier’s time, as now, 
known as the ‘United College.’ Besides the United 
College there was a third and last College, called St. 
Mary’s. Though founded by the last of the Catholic 
bishops before the Reformation, it was subsequently 
presided over by the anti-prelatists Andrew Melville and 
Samuel Rutherford. St. Mary’s has always been devoted 
to the study of theology. 

Eut the history of her colleges is not all that has to be 
told of the ancient city, Association it has with neaily 
all who have had to do with the making of our history— 
the good Queen Margaret, Beaton, and, above all. Queen 
Mary and her great opponent Knox, The ruined Castle 
has many tales to tell could stones and trees have 
tongues — stories of bloodshed, of battle, of the long 
siege when Knox was forced to yield to France and be 
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carried to the galleys. After the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp, and the revolution of 1688, the town once so 
prosperous dwindled away, and decayed into an unini' 
portant seaport. There is curiously little attractive about 
its situation in many regards. It is out of the way, 
difficult of access once upon a time, and even now not 
on a main line of rail, too near the great cities, and yet 
at the same time too far off. The coast is dangerous for 
fishermen, and there is no harbour that can be called 
such. No wonder, it seems, that the town became 
neglected and insanitary, that Dr, Johnson speaks of 
* the silence and solitude of inactive indigence and 
gloomy depopulation/ and left it with * mournful 
images.' But if St. Andrews had its drawbacks, it had 
still more its compensations. It had its links— the long 
stretch of sandhills spread far along the coast, and bring- 
ing crowds of visitors to the town every summer as it 
comes round ; and for the pursuit of learning the remote- 
ness of position has some advantages. Even at its worst 
the University showed signs of its recuperative powers. 
Early in the century Chalmers was assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and then occupied the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy (that chair to which Ferrier was after- 
wards appointed), and drew crowds of students round him. 
Then came a time of innovation. If in 1821 St, Andrews 
was badly paved, ill-lighted, and ruinous, an era of reform 
set in. New classrooms were built, the once neglected 
library was added to and rearranged, and the town was 
put to rights through an energetic provost, Major, after- 
wards Sir I-Iugh, Lyon Playfair. He made ^crooked 
places straight' in more senses than one, swept away 
the ‘ middens ' that polluted the air, saw to the lighting 
and paving of the streets, and generally brought about 
10 
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ihc ImpvovciDonls which wo tt) fiiul in ii iiUMUttn 

town. ‘ On l)oin|!; \y\iwvA\ in tho oivio ( Imits ho IkhI found 
the stroois unpuvod, uuovon, ovorjposvn with woo<hi, nticl 
duly; Iho nuns of tlio liino hunouviul ('ulliodml iind 
Castle used as a ([uany for p,na;dy and saonh^lpous 
builders, and the University biiildinivi i‘aHinj( dis' 
repair; ami ho laid nssulved lo <*han|*!o all this, Willi 
persislcney almost unoxanipiod, ho liad oinptoyed all the 
arts of persuasion and compulsion u[)on those who had 
Iho [lower to remedy these alnises, il(? laid dunned, he 
had ooajced. ho had bantered, he hud liarfijalnod, he had 
borrowed, ho had hog[!;cd ; and ho had been suceesslul, 
In 1851 the streets were [lavcd and clean, the line old 
ruins wore declared sacred, and the dilai>idated [larls of 
the University buildings had been replaced by u now 
edifice. And he— the Major, as ho was called— a little 
man, white-haired, shaggy-eyebrowed, blue eyed, red- 
faced, with his hat cocked on tlie side of his head, and 
a stout cane in his hand, walked aliout in triumph, the 
uncrowned king of tlio place/ ^ 

Of til is same ro novating provost, it is told llial one day 
he dro[)ped in to see the Moral Pliilosophy rrofessor, 
who, liowover doo[)ly engaged with his iKitdcs, was always 
ready to receive his visitors. MVcll, Major, 1 huvt^ just 
com[)lotod the great work of luy lific Ju this h<jok I 
claim lo make pliilosophy intelligilile to tlio lueanost 
understaiuliug.' Playfair at once ictiiujstcd lo hoar 
some of it read aloud. Perrier rcluctanlly started to 
road in liis slow, einplialic way, till the Major liecame 
fidgety; ^5till he wcait on, till Playfair slaittal to his feel. 

say, I'crricr, do you mean to say this is intelligible 
to the meanest lUKlerslanding ? ’ VDo you underslaiul 
* J Vctfsaii/ A femorus'^ 1 jy I )*t v I I ' 1 y < 1 1 .*, I . L, I ) , 
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ajov?’ 'Yes, I tliink I do.' 'Then, Major, I'm 

tI\o .social life, Mrs. Oliphaiit .say.s in her Life of 
ipa! Itilhch : ' The society, I believe, was more 
nary Ilian it has been .since, and more entirely dis- 
to make of .St. Andrews the pleasantest and 
.t!.st of abiding-places. Sir D.avicl Brewster was still 
•id in St. I.eonard's. Profe-ssor Fcrricr, with his 
and brilliant wile — he full of quiet humour, .she of 
it wil, a mimic of niarming and delightful power, 
Honiething of the countenance and much of the 
5 of her father, the great " Christopher North " of 
7 iiootl's ilAtfvrw/t-— made the brightest centre of 
mirth and_ meetings. West Park, their pleasant 
.at the period wliich I record it, was ever open, 
lounding with gay voices and merry laughter, with 
iidless freedom of talk and comment, and an end- 
ream of good company. Professor Ferrier himself 
10 of tho greatest metaphysicians of liis time— the 
lertainly in .Scotland; but this was perhaps less 
die surface than a number of luimorou.s ways which 
he delight of Ins friends, many quaint abstractions 
• U) bis philosopliic character, and a liappy friend- 
imd gentleness along with bis wit, which gave his 
r a continual charm,' Professor Knight, who now 
es Perrier’s place in tho professoriate of St. 
ws, in his Life of Professor Shairp, quotes from a 
of romini.scenccs by Professor Sellar: 'The 
of all Iho intellectual and social life of tho 
rsily and of the town was Professor Ferrier, lie 
d in Ihc students a feeling of affectionate devotion 
as admiration, such as I liave liardly ever known 
d by any teacher ; and to many of them his mere 
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preseiKHj aiul bciuiiif; in l\u.: classvoiun wu'i a nkment 

in ii liln!va\ .aUioalion. i’->' »'> 

as a man i)f nuisl sl.-i!ii)n Imnom-, a slann^-l, 
Iricntl, ami a most Immovmis ami (l.aij’ltH'ul lamiiKinion, 
'liicvi! covlaiiily mivoi' was a latasalmUl luiown l<[> 
of us in which iho spirit of ra.;y and uri,rinal 
hunrouv aiul fun was so (ixulicranl iuvd spontaimoiis h\ 
every imanhcr of it, as that of wliit h lla; I’lohsisoi- an<i 
Iris wifc-'-llu; most nil'ual atul hrillinnl, mul imrsl like hc;v 
failier of ihu ihrcn (tifual (lauuhtcrs of " (,:inist«phi.!i- 
North ’’— were the heads. Our eveniniyi llmre |50(\omlly 
ended in the I’rofessov’!! study, wltere he was always 
ready to discuss, either froiu a smious or huniororis poin l 
of view (not without eoui-tenial aeeoiupauiinent), tU<i, 
various points of his system till the uuauinit wtis wul l 

advanced.’ , ,,, , 1., , 

J.'errier’s daui'liler writes of th<! house at West ParU . 
‘It was an old-fashioned, ronnh east <a' “ hailed” houses 
standiiiK on the road in Market Stre.il, hut a|)proiu;htscl 

ilrrouid' a small j'r.ien ('ate and a jihorl ar eime of trco.s 

IreoH that were ein'ravtiii on the hisn l and nieiiKu y Iron a 
childhoml. The Harden at the haek still remains. In 
our time it was a real old-fashiniied Seoleh Hard.in, wtsl l 
stocked with ” henies,” peai-.s, and apples ; .piainl gnifif j 
walks rail lhrou(;h it, and a laiuuner house with !itaine<l- 
elass windows stood in a eorncr. W'.-sl I’ark wiis Iniilt 
on a site once oecuiiied hy the (Ir.iy I'riais, and 1 nm ut >L 
romaneinn when I say that honesi and eoimi weie known 
to have lieeu diseovered in the Harden .iven in our tinit>. 
Oiir Inane was socially a very airmsinH and liajipy oiin, 
thouHh iny father lived a |!0od deal apart from iiH, 
coniiiV. down from his dear old lihrary oeeasioiuilly in 
the cvcniiiHS Ur join ihe family eirele,’ This Camily niicln 
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was occasionally supplemented by a French teacher or a 
(lernKin, and for one yi^ar by a certain Mrs. Huggins, an 
old ex-actnss who originally came to give a Shakespeare 
rt^ading in St. Andrews, and who fell into rmancial 
dilheulties, and was- invited by the hospitable Mrs, 
h'errier to make lier home for a time at West Park, 
'rbe visit was not in all respects a success, Mrs. I-fuggins 
being .somewhat exacting in her requiremciiLs and difficult 
to satisfy. So little part did its master take in house- 
iiold matter.s tliat it was only by accident, after reading 
pray(n‘s onc5 Sunday evening, that he noticed her presence, 
On in(|uiring who tlm stranger was, Mns. Fcrricr replied, 
*Oh, that is Mrs, Hugginsd *Thcn wliat is her 
avocation?’ ‘'J'o read Shakesjicare and draw your 
window-curtains,’ said the over-ready Mrs, Fcrrier 1 The 
(children of the liouse were brought up to love the stage 
and everyone pertaiinng to it, and whenever a strolling 
cnm[iany came to St, Andrews the Ferriers were the finst 
to attend their play, The same daughter write.s that 
wlum (diiklrcn tlieir father used to thrill them with tales 
of ilUirke tind Haro, the murderers and resurrectionists 
whoso doings brought about a reign of terror in Edin- 
burgh (?arly in the century. As a boy, Farrier used to 
walk out to his grandfather’s in Morning.sidc— then a 
I’ounliy suburb — in fear and trembling, expecting every 
numient to meet Ihirke, the object of his terror. On 
one occasion he believed that he had done so, and 
skulked b(.^hind a hedge and lay down till the scourge of 
Edinburgh passed by, In 18518 he witnessed his hang- 
ing in tlie ]C<linl)urglii prison. Professor Wilson, his 
fatlier-in-law, it may be recollected, spoke out his mind 
about the famous Dr, Knox in the as well as in 

his classroom, and it was a wclUuiown fact that his 
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favourile Ncwfoumltaml d<>|^ I ironic was [K>ison<‘(l by llic 
Hliulcnlf; us an act of rolaliiilion* 

Murder trials hml iihvnyn a rasrinalion Inr I'Vnricr. 
On one octnision ho road aliMul t<» his children Oo 
Quincoy’s essay, * Murder as a Idno Art/ whic h so 
U’vrified his youngest dau|dUer that slit* tauild hardly 
bring herscll* to leave her falher^s Hluary lor lied, Sonio- 
wliat severe to his sons, to his dauj;hltns In^rrier was 
specially kind and indulgtsU, lu?lping them with thtsr 
CJeriuan studies, reading Schiller’s plays lt» tluau, and 
when little children telling tiicm old-world luiry tales. 
A present of (jrimni’s 'J’ales, brought by h(jr fulher after 
a visit to London, was, she tolls us, a never-to-be- 
forgotten joy to the rccii)icnt, 

The charm of the West Tark house was spoken of hy 
all the numerous young men permitted to freciucnt its 
hospilalde board. 'Muirc was a wonderful eoncJoellon 
known by the name of ^liisho|i,' against wliose allraelion 
one who siiffered l)y its [loteney says that novices W(jre 
warned, more especially in view of a ccjrlain sunk fence 
in the immediate vicinity which had aftcirwards to be 
avoided, 'I'he jokes that passed at tbeset (mlcrlaiinucnis, 
whieh were nevts* dull, are past and '• their picpiaucy 

would be gone even could ilu^y be reproduced, but 

the impression left on the minds iff those who sharetl 
in them is ineffaceabh^, and is as vivid now as forty 
years ago. 

There was a custom, now almost extinct, of keepinj^ 
books of so-called * Confessions,* in which the contri- 
butors had the rather formidahle task of filling ill) their 
likes or (lislikes for the, cnlcrtainiucnl of tludr owners, 
In Mas. Sellar’s album lAuricr made several interesting 
^confessions’ — whether we lake them ^/// 
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or only iXH playful jests with a grain of truth behind. 
11 ere arc some of the questions and their answers, 


Quest urn, 

A^^ul■ favourite ohavacter in 
luHlory, 

The cliaraetev you iiioiit (iislilce, 

Your liivourile kind of lilcvalure. 

Your favoniite author. 

Your favourite occupation ami 
anuuannenl. 

'I’liouc you dislike most. 

Your favourite loplcH of con- 
versation, 

Those you dislike most, 

Your ambition, 

Your Ideal. 

Your hoiiby. 

M’he virtue you most admire, 

Tlic vices to which yon arc 
most Ion lent. 


Answer. 

Socrates. 

Calvin. 

The Arabian Nights* 

Ilogol, 

Driving with a handsome 
woman, 

Fishing, walking, ami dancing. 
Humorous and tender, 

Statistical and personal. 

To roach tlic Truth. 

Always to pay ready money, 
roacenmking, 

Reasouablencss, 

The world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 


These last two answers arc very characteristic of 
Ferrier’s point of view in later dtays. Ho was above all 
vcitHonable— no ascetic who could not understand the 
temptations of the world, but one who enjoyed its 
pleasures, saw the humorous side of life, appreciated the 
tUHlhetic, and yet kept the dictates of reason ever before 
Ids mind. Atid his ambition to reach the Truth 


‘Differed from a host 
Of aims alike in character and kind, 
Mostly in Lhis— that in itself alone 
Shall its reward l>e, m)t an alien end 
mending ihcicwilh.^ 

'rhvis, lilu! rarneelsns, he aspired, 



LAST DAYS 

I'l’ used to bo said that none can lie counted happy 
until they die, and certainly the manner of a man's di?ath 
often throws light upon his previous life, ami ennhlcH us 
to judge it as we should not otherwise have Iuk'i^ able 
to do. I'crricr’s death was what liis life had hm\ i it 
was with calm courage that he looloal it in the; fa<a;— tlie 
same calm courage with which lie faiaxl the perhaiis {;v(m 
greater problems of life that presented Iheniselvijs. 
Deatii had no terrors to him ; he had lived in the 
consciousness tlial it was an essential factor in life, and a 
factor which was not ever to he ovi'rloolccrd. And !u; 
had every opportunity, physically jqKsiking, for expe(Uing 
its aptiroach. In November iSdi |i<? had a viohau 
sei/.uru of aftiir wliich, alilioiigli In; 

temporarily recovered, lie never completely n;gained 
his strength. Vox sonu; weeks he wait unable to 
meet his students, and tijcn, wlu;n partially retioviucd, 
he arranged to liold the class in Iht; dining'^room of Ins 
house, which was fitted up sjiecially for the pmjjose, 
Twice in the year iiSdj was he attatrked in a similar 
way; in June of that yisir In; went up to bomlon 
to conduct the exjuiiinalion in philosopliy of the 
students of the London Univt‘r/iily ; but in Oeuibcr, 
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\vh(5n ho ought to have gone there once more, he 
was unable to carry out liis intention. On the 31st 
of Oct()l)er, Dr. (^Ihristison was consulted about his 
state, and [>rononncc(.l his case to be past hope of 
remedy, lie opened his class on the nth of November 
in his own house, but during this month was generally 
con lined to bed. On the 8th of December he was 
attacked l)y congc>stion of the brain, and never lectured 
again, His (!lass was conducted by Mr. Rhoades,^ then 
^Varden of tlie recently-foundecl College Hall, who, as 
many otluu’s among his colleagues would have been 
ready to do, willingly undertook the melancholy task 
of ofludating for ,so beloved and honoured a friend. 
Aftia* ibis, all sever(i study and mental exertion was 
forbidden, lie became gradually weaker, with glimpses 
now and then of transitory improvement. So in 
unfailing courage and resignation, not unwilling to 
hope for longer respite, but always prepared to die, 
ho placidly, reverently, awaited the close, tended 
l)y (he watchful care of his devoted wife and chib 
(lron.'“^ On the nth day of June 1864, Fcrrier 
passed away. He is buried in Edinburgh, in the 
old clnirchyard of St. Ciithbert’s, in the heart of the 
city, near his faiitev and liis grandfather, and many 
others wliose names are famous in the annals of his 
t;oimtry. 

During tlicse three years, in which deatii had been a 
question of but a short time, Fcrrier had not ceased to 
be busy and interested in bis work. The dates of his 
lectures on Cr(;ok rhilosoi)hy show that he had not 

^ Al’lorwiinis I'crrica’H soii'ind.'nv, 

/.lU'ium and Phihso/>hkal PemainSi Iiilracluclory Notes, 
p. xxii. 
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failed to carry on the work of bringing them into shape, 
and though the wish could not be accomplished in its 
entirety, it speaks much for his resolution and deter- 
mination that through all his bodily weakness he kept 
his work in hand. Of course much had to be forgone. 
Ferrier was never what is called robust, and his manner 
of life was not conducive to physical health, combining 
as it did late hours with lack of physical exercise, But 
in these later years he was unable to walk more than the 
shortest distance, the ascent of a staircase was an effort 
to him, and tendencies to asthma developed which must 
have made his life often enough a physical pain. Still, 
though it was evident that there could be but one 
ending to the struggle, Ferrier gave expression to no 
complaints, and though he might, as Principal Tulloch 
says, utter a half-playful, half-grim expression regarding 
his sufferings, he never seemed to think there was 
anything strange in them, anything that he should 
not bear calmly as a man and as a Christian. Nor 
did he talk of change of scene or climate as likely 
to give relief. Pie ‘ quietly, steadily, and cheerfully * 
faced the issue, be it what it might. The very day 
before he died, he was, we are told, in his library, 
busy amongst his books. Truly, it may be said of 
him as of another cut oF while yet in his prime, ^ he died 
learning.^ 

* Towards his friends during this time,^ says his 
biographer, ‘all that was sweetest in his disposition 
seemed to gain strength and expansion from the near 
shadow of death. He spoke of death with entire fearless- 
ness, and though this was nothing new to those who knew 
him best, it impressed their minds at this time more vividly 
than ever. The less they dared to hope for his life being 
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prolonged, the more their love and regard were deepened 
by his tender thoughtfulness for others, and the kindli- 
ness which annihilated all absorbing concern for himself. 
In many little characteristic touches of humour, frankness, 
beneficence, beautiful gratitude for any slight help or 
attention, bis truest and best nature seemed to come out 
all the more freely ; he grew as it were more and more 
entirely himself indeed. If ever a man was true to 
philosophy, or a man’s philosophy true to him, it was so 
with Ferrier during all the time when he looked death in 
the face and possessed his soul in patience/ And, as so 
often happens when the things of this world are regarded 
specie (eterniiatiSy the old animosities, such as they 
were, faded away. It is told how a former opponent on 
philosophical questions whose criticisms he had resented, 
called to inquire for him, and when the card was given 
to him, Ferrier exclaimed, 'That must be a good fellow I ’ 
Principal Tulloch, his friend and for ten years his col- 
league, was with him constantly, and talked often to him 
about his work — the work on Plato and his philosophy, 
that he would have liked to accomplish in order to com- 
plete his lectures, The summer before his death they 
read together some of Plato’s dialogues which he had 
carefully pencilled with his notes. He also took to 
reading Virgil, in which occupation his friend frequently 
joined with him, and this seemed to relieve the languor 
from which he suffered. As to religion, which was a 
subject on which he thought much, although he did not 
frequently express an opinion, Tulloch says : * Pie was 
unable to feel much interest in any of its popular 
forms, but he had a most intense interest in its great 
mysteries, and a thorough reverence for its truths when 
these were not disfigured by superstition and formalism/ 
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InimoitaHty, as we have seen, meant to him that there is 
a permanent and abiding element beyond the merely 
particular and individual which must pass away, and so 
far it was a reality in his mind. God was a real presence 
in the world, and not a far away divinity in whom men 
believed but whom they could not know ; but as to the 
creeds and doctrines of the Church, they seemed far 
removed from the Essential, from true Reality. Professor 
(afterwards Principal) Shairp writes : ^ In the visits which 
I made to his bedroom from time to time, when I found 
him sometimes on chair or sofa, sometimes in bed, I 
never heard one peevish or complaining word escape him, 
nothing but what was calm and cheerful, though to him- 
self as to others it was evident that the outward man 
was fast perishing. The last time but one that I saw 
him was on a Sunday in April. Pie was sitting up in bed. 
The conversation fell on serious subjects, on the craving 
the soul feels for some strength and support out from 
and above itself, on the certainty that all men feel that 
need, and on the testimony left by those who have tried 
it most, that they had found that need met by Him of 
whose earthly life the gospel histories bear witness, 
This, or something like this, was the subject on which 
our conversation turned, He paused and dwelt on the 
thought of the soul’s hunger, “Hunger is the great 
weaver in moral things as in physical. The hunger that 
is in the new-born child sits weaving the whole bodily 
frame, bones and sinews, out of nothing. And so I 
suppose in moral and spiritual things it is hunger that 
builds up the being.’” 

Professor Yeitch, a later colleague at St. Andrews, 
adds: ‘We miss the finely-cut decisive face, the erect 
manly presence, the measured meditative step, the 
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fiieiully But there are men, and Eerrier was 

oiu) <)f tlieni, for whom, once Icnown, there is no real 
pjist. The characteristic features and qualities of such 
men become part of our conscious life ; memory keeps 
them bcfoio us living and influential, in a higher, truer 
present which overshadows the actual and visible.' And 
I'rofossor Baynes speaks of him as one of the noblest and 
most pure-hearted men that he had ever known, com- 
Irining ‘a line ethereal intelligence with a most gallant, 
tender, and couriigeous spirit.’ 

.Such is the man ns ho presented himself to his friends 
even when the shadows were darkening and the last 
long journey coming very near : a true man and a good •, 
one in whose footsteps wo fain would tread, one who 
makes it cjisier for those who follow him to tread them 
too. Ilis work was done ; it might seem unfinished — 
wliat work is ever complete ? But he had taken his share 
in it, the little bit that any individual man can do, and had 
done it with all his strength. And what did it amount 
to? Was it worth tire labour of so many years of toil? 
Who is there who can reply? And yet we can see 
something of what has been accomplished; we can see 
that philosophy has been made a more living thing for 
Scotlaird, tliiit a blow has been struck against material- 
islie creeds, or beliefs which sue merely form.al and without 
any true convincing power. It may not have been 
much; the work was Init begun, and it was left to 
Olliers to carry that work on. But in philosophy, as in 
the rest, it is the first stop that costs, and amid great 
difficulty and considerable opposition Ferrier took that 
step. He left much unexplained ; he dwelt too much in 
tlio clouds, and did not try to solve the real difficulties 
of personal, individual life; he did not show how 
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his high'-llown theoihjs worked in ;i world of slrifi; and 
struggle, of sin ami sorrow, lie could only lx.* said 
to have shiiek a koynoio, Imt that lo^ynolc as Tar as 
it went was true, and tlu; liarinonies may he left to 
follow* 
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Some Opinions of the Press on 

ADAM SMITH. 

Rv HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 

“The Klylc k plcuRanl, and the treatment himiiious. The mono- 
Ipnpli, HH a whole?, shouKl he found ntlrnclivc and informing! " — Ghbe, 
“ Smithes life isi hr Icily and clearly told, and there is a good deal of 
imleiiemlenl criticism inlerspciKcd amidst the chapters on the phil- 
osopher’s two principal treatises* Mr* Mnepherson’s analysis of 
Smith’s economic teaching makes excellent reading. 

“Ills persoiml ami inlellccUial career, so far ns the limits of the 
‘h'amoufi Scots' Series pcrmillcd, is clearly and entcvtniningly presented 
I )y M r. M acpli erson , ' ’ — Morninpi^ Leader, 

“'The book is of great price, It is complete, proportioned, vivid, 
the picture (d a great man, ami with all its brevity, worthy of his 
greatness. ’ ’ — L^A'/osiforjt 7 'imes, 

“ Inlero.sling both as a contribution to the Hlcralurc of political 
economy, and as a sketch of the career of one of Scotland's most illus- 
tv 1 1 }\\ a sons , ’ ’ — J ^tddis/tcf w' Cu cu/ar, 

“The monograph is a clear and able exposition and criticism of its 
subject. It deserves a prominent place in the series it belongs to,”*— 
Jho/tfttatt, 

“ An inlcrcsUng and lively study of the English founder of political 
economy, this little book is remarkable as a wholc-hcarlcd vindication 
t>f the Cobdenic ideas of Inlernalioiml policy, The autlior considers it 
to be Adam Smith's chief achievement that he has dcmonslraled with 
scientific completeness that Free Trade, as Cobden happily expressed it, 
is the inlernatlonnl law of God Almighty!”— 

“'I'his Utile liook is written with brains and a degree of courage 
whiclv iy in keeping with its convictions, It has vision, too, and that 
counts for righteousness, if anywhere, in political economy,” — Sfeahr, 
“ A sound and able piece of work, and contains a fair and discerning 
estimate of Smith in his csscnliai clmracler as the author of the 
(h)Olrinc of Free Trade, and consequently of the modern science of 
economics, " — O/aspfow I Jerald, 

“The writer of Ihm biography deserves to be warmly congratulated 
on the reanll of his labour. He has written, to my mind at least, one of 
the best of the Hories of * Famous Scots,' and has enshrined the author 
of the ^ Wealth of Nations’ in a manner at once attractive, interesting, 
and Inslvuclivc,”— Ll^aro, 



ADAM SMrriI — coutinuetl 


“Of Adrtin Smilli Uie man them avo .soino inloroiitinj: atuncfi In 
this volume, ” — Au\ikmy\ 

“This hook is one warmly lo he coinnu:ri<U’il as aimmj* llm very lu;sl 
\ tf a n( )l able sc r ics / • Kihuu 'imk Shi tuh rd . 

“The stiiry of Smith's life U plainly hut inlereslini'ly told, with 
occasional ipapldc tlcMcriinions of the soeiely of his limej hut il will 
iimlouhlcdly he as an exposition of the philosophical tpicMions in- 
volved that the lif«>k will he mn.st hi|»hly pvi/ed.”-’' 7 W/j' /Vm,^ 

“Il is a )»i(»itmpliy with a si»ccl(ie purpose, an<l lids purpose is 
admirahly worked onl. In some rcspecls, indeed, Mr. Mae[)heison s 
ohjccl is eduealional, Not conlenl with doinjr justice lo the \\\va\{ 
master of economic science, he shows what w<i owe to (»lher workers in 
the same sclmol of ihonpjil,*' — lA't'dx Jl/cn/ny, 

“Tli(wewlu) have read Mr. Macphorsoids ‘'i’homas Carlyle/ with 
which this hijthly inlevesliuK «t:rles w*au opened, will turn wilh pleasure 
and expectancy to ihc volume just issued, Mr. Maephrrson lias jpvcn 
US a volume much above the averatte of Ihc scries hotli in literary merit 
and thou (;h I full) CHS. Wc slrouitly recommend lids excellent pen-and-ink 
jiorlrail, of the man who nave Ihilain the key lo the wcallli oi the world, 
of our fenow-HludenlH," — S/tfdctth 

“One of the best of an admlralilc scries/’— *V<W.v /*u/on\d. 

“An admirable nunniijraph,'’— dAo 7 , 

“A Ihoui^hlful and capably wiilten m(un>;traph/'--/A'i‘//ci <»/ />iidy 

M, 

“ Mr, Maephernon .slates the facts most admirahly, and he Imn such 
a kuowled|;(5 of tin? movements and events of llie limes in which .Smith 
lived that he is aide to make an excellt?nl use of them as idiowinj' how 
they induenced such a llilnker as the author of the ’ Wealth of 
Nations/ and how, in turn, he was aide lo cliauKc the trend of the 
ihlnklnit of his aKc.”— CoiinW, 

Mu, IIuKiiKUT .Si'KNOKU says; “I have learned m mb from your 
sketch of Adam Smitl/s life mat work. It pnssents the essential facts 
in a lucid and jnl crest i 11^1; way. KstJcciidly am I pjad to see that you 
have Insisted upi)u the indivitlualislle chaia<;tt:r of Ins (eiuihinj^, Ills 
well that his authority on the skle of individualism should he pul 
forward in these days of rampant Socialism, wlu'n the ureal muss (►f 
legislative measures extern I public agency and restrict piivale agency ; 
the advocates (»f such ineasurcM being blind to the fact that by small 
steps lhc?y are bringing about a slate in whicli the cili/en will have lost 
all freedom.” 




